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a OFF STAGE 
'N these days of slack employment a man is lucky if he 
has not all of his eggs in one basket. 

The actors’ profession, according to Frank Gilmore, exe- 
tive secretary of the Actors’ Equity Association, is perhaps 
tter able to bear the brunt of unemployment than any other 
r just this reason: Its versatile members usually have side 
es which they can ply when the demand for their services 
fore the footlights falls off. These secondary means of sup- 
rt vary widely. The least surprising, perhaps, are the sister 
_ Many actors are gifted writers-or artists, and by those 
lents in poor days they help eke out an existence. Others 
business : advertising, bond selling, insurance agencies. 
well known star is a golf expert, Another actor sells 
is. Still another spends his time “off stage” as the librarian 
a luke The actresses take to different occupations. They 
‘more apt to become the proprietors of rooming houses, 
to take positions as saleswomen. A considerable number 

known to be working at present as models for ladies’ 
rments in the shops of New York and Chicago. 
‘obably because of this unusual ability to turn their hands 
her occupations, Mr. Gilmore said, the actors have not 
ed themselves to any great extent oi the relief measures 
ed them by the Equity Association. In response to a 
nt issued by the association that a member unable to 
meal would not need to go hungry, but would be 
: ee a meal by the, association, only four applica- 
een received. Two of these came from the same 
imilarly, the association has not yet been called 
t any financial assistance to its members unable 
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indication of distress has been the increased 
cards” issued in the last few months, 
ers. from paying their dues strictly on time 
time Permitting them to retain their status 
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for the services of the profession. In Chicago, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other large cities, no theaters have 
closed. And while the box receipts may be low and the 
managers thus suffer, so long as the theater doors are open 


‘actors must be engaged and must be drawing pay, though at 


greatly reduced rates, It is in the small towns, on the circuits, 
where the “one night stand” is made, that the pinch is tightest. 
Many actors never attain positions in the original metropolitan 
company which first produces a play. They rely on getting 
work in the company which is sent on the road. “These actors 
are suffering unemployment in their profession because many 
of the small town theaters are keeping closed doors. The 
unemployment situation in the movie business is more 
severe, Mr. Gilmore believes, than in the “legitimate” theater. — 
Several large movie companies have closed their studios—- 
notably the Famous Players Lasky Company—and some film 
houses even in the large cities are shut. 


PASSAGE OF THE MATERNITY BILL 


FTER being shuttle-cocked back and forth for three 
Aces the Sheppard-Towner bill, generally known asthe __ 

“Maternity Bill,” to promote the welfare and hygiene __ 
of maternity and ateace was finally driven through the 
House by the vote of- 279 to 39, and signed by President 
Harding the day before Thanksgiving. It had previously 
passed the Senate on July 22 of this year with only seven dis- 
senting votes. 

The aroused sentiment of the women of the country was 
mainly responsible for the final passage of the bill. Not even 
the suffrage lobby equalled that for the maternity bill, and 
those who pressed for its passage point with pride to the fact 
that the first legislative request made upon Congress by the 
enfranchised women of the country was one to dignify mother- | 
hood. During the days of debate in the House the galleries 
were filled with representatives or officials from most of the 
national women’s organizations, wives of senators and con- 
gressmen, foreign visitors anxious to see the first bit of “ 
men’s legislation” enacted. 

As finally passed the act differs in some important respects 
from the original draft. It provides for two classes of appro- 
priations: ‘The first consists of a million dollars to be ap- 
portioned among the states according to population but with — 
the provision that no state is to receive less than $5,000 of 
this amount annually. The individual states must match the — 
amount received. “Until amended by the House this amount = 
was to have been distributed pro rata among the states ac- — 
cording to population. The amendment thus penalizes the 
large states. “y 


The second appropriation provides for the j 
distribution of $480,000 equally among the states the first 
year and $240,000 thereafter for five years. Both of these a 


"appropriations are to be effective for five years after the first pt. 


pe year. 
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In the original bill an advisory board was provided for with 
the federal Children’s Bureau as the administrative agent. As 
passed, however, there is to be a board of maternity and infant 
hygiene consisting of the chief of the Children’s Bureau, the 
surgeon-general a the United States Public Health Service, 
and the United States Commissioner of Education. ‘This 
board was created, proponents of the present measure state, 
“to guard against arbitrary control and give additional assur- 
ance that this act will be handled i in a practical and efficient 
__ manner by the federal government.” However, the board has 
only two chief functions: to approve plans made by each state 
before it receives money from the national appropriation; to 
decide when money shall be withheld from a state. The ad- 
ministration of the act has been definitely placed in the hands 
of the federal Children’s Bureau and the chief of the bureau 
is the executive officer. Not more than $50,000 has been 
allowed for necessary administrative expenses. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
measure to provide for the continuance of the Monthly 
Labor Review has passed the Senate and at the time of 
i going to press the fate of the publication still lies with 
the House. The life of the Review was gravely endangered 
by a clause in the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill of March 
4, which provided for the discontinuance after December 1, 
1921, of every periodical government publication, unless Con- 
- gress specifically authorized its publication before that date. 
At the urgent request of such organizations as the National 
Consumers’ League; the American Association for Labor 
Legislation and the social welfare organizations connected 

with the New York Monday Club, the matter was brought 
up in the Senate, referred to the committeé on printing, and 
in a senate joint resolution of November 2 the continuance 
of the publication was provided for. In the House the Com- 
mittee on Printing has reported favorably on the measure, 
which will come up on the calendar about December 5. 


THE HARMON FOUNDATION 
) NEW type of foundation, which will be flexible in 
i scope and which will permit of a wide range of activities, 
; has been organized by William E. Harmon of New 

York. It will be known as the Harmon Foundation. Mr. 
- Harmon will set aside between five ‘hundred thousand and one 
million dollars, the income of which will be used to carry 

out the purposes of the organization. For the present the 
principal piece of work will be the establishment of play- 

_ grounds throughout the country in communities of ten thou- 
sand population and under. 

In starting these Mr. Harmon hopes to bring some refresh- 
ing innovations into the field of social endeavor. He plans 
to draw upon his years of experience in opening up tracts 
of real estate in which large areas of land have been sold 
piecemeal. In the first place the foundation will advertise 
mapaccly that it is prepared to help towns secure playgrounds 
and recreational centers for themselves. “Those communities 
which request the assistance of the foundation will be aided 
as rapidly as facilities permit. ‘The land will be sold to the 
Glee citizens of the community following the methods used in open- 
_ ing up new districts for residential purposes. ‘The proposed 
os. will be divided into small lots, each lot being 
_ sold to a resident of the town with the understanding, how- 
ever, that it is to be used for the benefit of the community. 
_ Thus it is expected that the funds of the foundation will not 
be depleted as would otherwise be the case if the playgrounds 
"were given outright, and, Mr. Harmon believes, the citizens 
of a community will feel that they have a share in the enter- 
prise. A test of the scheme was made by advertising in news- 
papers throughout New Jersey. As a result ten communities 
requested help and East Rutherford was chosen as the first 
to be assisted. 
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to help them through college,,The loan is to be repai 


‘made up by the other members of the group. 


| yea 
ae in auEIben walt be ee from various parts of 
country. They Galt be loaned from $300 to $400 ann 


annual installments beginning one year after graduatioi 
‘Interest at 4 per cent will be charged. In case any memb¢ 
‘of the group defaults in his payments the amount is to H 
Mr. Harmol} 
states that he has loaned about one hundred and fifty thousan) 
dollars to college students in the past, with very few losses. | 

‘Another purpose of the foundation will be to serve as | 
bureau of advice and information upon methods of raisin 
funds for social and philanthropic work. 

The board of directors of the foundation will concise 
Mr. Harmon, his wife, Katharine F. Harmon, and his tw 
daughters. The officers. will be Mr. Harmon, president, ant 
‘Ethel Bedient, formerly of ‘the staff of the National Child 
Labor Canines, director. 
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“ - ACCORDING TO HOYLE ‘ 


HE recall election, held in North Dakota on Octobe! 
28, resulted in the recall of Governor Frasier, Attorney 
General Lemke, and Commissioner of Agricultur} 
Hagen. However, the various initiated measures submitted 
to the electorate at the same time failed to carry, leaving th’ 
“industrial program” and the Bank of North Dakota ii 
status quo ante. The new officers, Nestos, Johnson, am 
Kitchen, have not taken the offices to which they were elected 
and will not do so until after a canvas of the votes by tha, 
state canvassing board has been made. If found elected, the 
will then be sworn in. —* ; 

The failure of the initiated measures places on the ne 
officers the responsibility of putting into effect the industr 
program and carrying it on. Some of the press hold that th 
measures failed by default of votes, that is, by voters refraining 
from voting, since the vote for the measures was much le 
than on the recall, and hence, that the industrial progra ‘ 
should be qualified by the new officers according to the} 
pledges and. platforms of those officers before the election.) 
Governor-elect Nestos announces that he will carry out the 
program faithfully and efficiently but also that he will stres 
the rural credit phase of the Bank of North Dakota. Governo: 
Frasier’s opponents sought to reduce the bank to rural credit} 
functions by means of initiated measures, and also to dispense} 
with the state home building program.. Mr. Nestos has also} 
called for cooperation with Non-partisan ~League leaders} 
during his administration but has not insured the cooperative 
spirit by his recent remarks in St. Paul to the effect that 
North Dakota is now “back in the Union,” that is credit is. 
now restored, and that it will now get an honest and efficient 
administration. 

The campaign of the Bank of North ‘Dakota for the sale 
of state bonds of various sorts for rural credit purposes and 
for the completion of building the mill and elevator, so long 
delayed by injunction suits and campaigns against the credi 
of the state, had resulted in the sale of several million dollars’ 
worth of bonds just prior to the election. Two different suit: 
by taxpayers of the state against the delivery of these ‘ely 


| 
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to the purchasers have been begun in the courts and will dela 
financial arrangements for some time. But the sale of the 
bonds indicates that the state’s credit was considered sound. 
And now an injunction is asked from the Supreme Cou 
of the state by citizen taxpayers against the issue of notices of 
election to the new officers, on the ground that the Petition 
for recalled contained a sufficient number of illegal signa 
to make the election void. The initiators claim that there are 
more that 10,000 such fraudulent signatures, sufficient ir 
fact to pull the vote far below that required for legal petitio 
The Non-partisan League as an organization has not ta 
steps to secure this injunction, but it has” many memb 
want the matter pushed, and support the injunction 
and not as Leaguers. It appears, se that ini 


d 


ion suits is a game both sides can play at, and, even if the 
independent Voter’s Association get office as a result of the 
lecision of the court in the injunction suit, it is possible that 
Whey may find their administration blocked by injunctions and 
he other tactics which they have employed against the Non- 
iartisan administration of affairs for years. 


THE MINERS TAKE ANOTHER STEP 


| & GAIN a suggestion for the constructive organization of 
iA“ coal industry—the industry which Herbert Hoover 
has described as the “worst functioning” in the United 
“}tates—has been made by John Brophy, president and spokes- 
yinan of District Number 2 of the United Mine Workers. In 
in address delivered before the Public Ownership League in 
“Chicago on November 21, Mr. Brophy declared thar facts 
jibout the mining of coal, its transportation and its distribution, 
jure woefully needed. Mr. Brophy.calls for the establishment 
of a “fact-finding agency,” one which will give “centralized 
continuous and compulsory information.” 

The coal industry, Mr. Brophy says, is sick. “But it refuses 
jto,Jet the doctor make an examination.” And he cites in proof 
of this statement the existence of a Treasury Department 
report, issued in 1917, which “because it deals with profits” 
lis not available for public distribution. He also calls attention 
to the fact that in 1920 Congress asked the federal Trade 
Commission to investigate and report the cost of mining coal ; 
but the National Coal Association enjoined this investigation, 
the courts granting the injunction because “mining coal is not 
interstate commerce.” 

For these reasons facts are not available—facts as to whether 
‘the industry is fairly capitalized, as to what the basis of present 
yaluation of properties is, whether depletion and depreciation 
‘charges are reasonable, whether salaries are reasonable, what 
the profits of the industry are. 


: CORRECTION 


N the Survey for November 19, page 265, a paragraph 
on Social Conditions in the Ports mentions a special com- 
mittee appointed to “investigate the welfare agencies for 
igrants at the principal ports of entry.” ‘This statement 
ould read, “to study welfare conditions in the principal 
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A MONEY PRESENT SENT AT ONCE WILL REACH THESE RUSSIAN CHILDREN FOR CHRISTMAS 


ports of entry,” as the work of the committee is to be of a 
more general nature than the original phrasing implied. In 
the same item Nathanial Thayer should read Mrs. Nathaniel 
‘Thayer. 


HARNESSING THE REINDEER 
N OW is the time for those who do not believe that the 


Russian people should perish in punishment for the 

deeds of their government but who want America do 
be a leader in the effective relief of their distress, to make 
their influence felt. The House Committee on Military 
Affairs, not without doubts, not without opposition from 
certain quarters, has reported favorably upon Secretary 
Hoover’s request for permission to use surplus army stores 
in the famine area of Russia, and it now rests with the 
members of Congress to give a speedy and unrestricted con- 
sent to such action. Mr. Hoover, in an address before the 
committee, said that not more than about four million dollars’ 
worth of the surplus stocks—including but small quantities 
of food, very little clothing, some reclaimed blankets, but 
chiefly medicines and hospital supplies—could be used for 
that purpose. He emphasized the fact, already brought out 
in these columns, that the draught which has befallen the Volga 
region and other parts of Russia this year “is not due to any 
act of man,” and that even if some might hold the Russian 
government responsible of contributory guilt, the children 
who suffer most have had ‘no part in it. The resolution, as 
it stands, would make the surplus stocks mentioned, in value 
not exceeding four million dollars, a donation to the Ameri- 
can organizations engaged in the distribution of relief in the 
Volga basin and in Russian Armenia. 

A cablegram received a week ago from Moscow indicates 
the extraordinary speed and regularity with which food re- 
mittances by individuals on this side are honored on the other. 
It is still time to make real Christmas presents to Russia’s 
children; money deposited with the American Relief Ad- 
ministration at 41 Broadway, New York, becomes transformed 
into packages of American flour, fats, sugar, rice milk and 
tea, delivered within three weeks in Moscow and within 
from four to five weeks a Odessa, Kiev and other cities. 
“Consignees were overjoyed and astounded actually to receive 
packages,” says the cablegram. 


HE recent decision by Federal Judge Anderson of 
Indianapolis enjoining the check-off system brings 
to the fore the problem as to how far courts may 
Beh go in preventing that which is commonly regarded 
as legitimate trade-union activity. 

_ The check-off system, which has been in use for more than 
twenty years, provides for the collection of dues and assess- 
ments of members of the United Mine Workers by coal 
operators having agreements with the union, through the 
payrolls. The decree signed by Judge Anderson enjoined 
further execution of this system as follows: 

That the defendant... (coal companies operating in In- 
iana) ...be and they are hereby... enjoined and re- 
‘strained from collecting over and through their payrolls, 
or oyer and through the payrolls of either of them, or 
in any other manner, any and all moneys as dues and as- 
essments levied or charged by the said United Mine Workers 
America, its officials or members, upon or against its mem- 
ers, employes of said individuals and of said defendant 
‘corporations, or who may hereafter be employed by them, 
or either of them, u der the check-off provisions of the con- 
tracts. in evidence herein and heretofore executed by, or on 
behalf of, said named defendants and the officials or members 
of said United Mine Workers of America, or under any and 
all contract or contracts that may hereafter be executed between 


the said defendants and the officials or members of the said 

- United Mine Workers of America, and from paying the same to 
the officials, members or representatives of said United Mine 
_ Workers of America. . 

It may be noted that the decree prevents the collection of 
all dues and assessments by way of check-off, for whatsoever 
purpose the moneys collected are destined. It is difficult to 
conceive that all of the activities of the United Mine Workers 
- in Indiana which are at least partially supported by moneys 
- received from the check-off are unlawful. Indeed the court 
said that it does not “hold that the United Mine Workers 
js itself an unlawful organization.” It has long been the 
law of this country that the activities of a trade union in 
bettering the economic conditions of members are lawful, 
provided no unlawful means are used. ; 

A question suggested then is this: If moneys are collected 
_ from labor union members which may be used partially for a 
lawful and partially for an unlawful purpose, may an in- 
junction issue? It would seem clear, if it cannot be shown 
that those who pay the dues and assessments and those who 
receive them at the time consciously intend that the moneys 
be used for specific unlawful purposes, that no injunction 
should run against the mere collection. : 
Let us go further and assume that it is intended that moneys 
collected from union members be used partially for a lawful 
purpose and partially, though to an uncertain extent, for an 
‘unlawful purpose. In this case at just what point should the 
injunction be directed? Is the entire collection of moneys 
to be stopped; or only the disposition thereof after collection, 
for the (assumed) unlawful purpose? 

It would seem, especially in view of the unusual hardship 


2 Judge Anderson’s decree on the point quoted was, we understand from 
_ “newspaper reports, promptly reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. We 
do not discuss herein the merits of the case, the correctness of the decision 
‘from the point of view of the affidavits submitted, nor many legal points in- 
volyed, such as the following: ay E ; 
1. Have the defendant miners in the Central Competitive Field a justifi- 
_ cation for their attempts to unionize (assuming lawful means) West Virginia 
_ mines by reason of the close interrelation of markets and the effect on union 

wages and conditions in the Central Field, of competition of non-union 
ges and conditions in the West Virginia field? ; ae 

2, Is 100 per cent unionization of all workers in a nation wide industry 
provided membership in the union is open on easy terms to all), a violation 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act? (The officials of the Department of Justice, 
eems, have always assumed a negative answer. There seems to be no case 
point.) pee Be fees 
3. Assuming that the organization of the union is unlawful per se, and 
contrary to the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, as charged, has a private citizen 
standing in court to pray for dissolution, or is this solely the prerogative of 

the attorney general? z ates ie 

4. Was the original collective agreement between the miners’ union and 

rators providing for the check-off valid; and if so, can its performance 
e enjoined? : z : 
If the conduct of the union was lawful in peacefully- persuading non- 
‘men to join the union prior to the institution by the employers of the 
ion ieoplaviossits contracts made famous in the Hitchman case, and the 
persuasion is continued thereafter, is it rendered unlawful 


, peaceful 
Som Ly by reason of such contracts? 
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which would res ‘ing off their supply. 
that the injunct uld be confined to tl fi 


: nection sho to tl t 
acts proved and found to be illegal. Collection of fund 
should be permitted—only direct unlawful use thereof pre 
hibited. — Fg 

We may take another step. If it be proved that each an 
every act of the union and all of its members in West Vit 
ginia is unlawful, all acts proximately aiding therein in Ir 
diana may be enjoined. Sending money may not be con 
sidered too remote. But assuming that attempted unioniza 
tion of West Virginia mines is unlawful, as the court hold: 
there are many other activities of the union and its member 
in West Virginia. The bill of complaint charged that fifty 
three thousand miners in West Virginia are union member: 
They no doubt carry on certain legitimate activities—outsid 
the realm of controversy. Indeed, the decree expressly pre 
vides that the mine workers.treasurer may send “sufficien 
funds to.the members of said United Mine Workers o 
America, now living in tents, or out of employment in Ming 
County, West Virginia, and Pike County, Kentucky, fo 
their actual necessities.” 

In the case last put, it would seem proper to distinguis 
between the sending of the moneys from the union treasur 
in Indianapolis to the district local, and their actual use i 
West Virginia. The sending of the moneys, since, as as 
sumed, no particular funds may be allocated to any particula 
lawful or unlawful purpose, should in no case be prohibited 
unlawful use in West Virginia alone should be prohibitec 
And the federal and state courts of the locality exist to affor 
relief against the actual execution of the unlawful purpose 

Assume, again, that dues sent to West Virginia are ther 
partially used in paying strike benefits and partially in pre 
curing instruments of violence, designed to be used unlaw 
fully, as charged: Is the paying of strike benefits to b 
stopped in West Virginia on the theory expressed in Judg 
Anderson’s opinion, “that there is no difference in the activ: 
ties of those who furnish the food and supplies for the army 
and those who furnish its arms and ammunition?” Is : 
meant that a starving miner is to be refused food becaus 
thereby he may be aided subsequently to do unlawful acts 

The difference, it may be suggested, is that which is recog 
nized. every day in practical affairs, between the consequer 


tial and sequential, between the proximate and the remot 


No court, so far as we know, has ever prohibited the payin 
of strike benefits. 

A distinction furthermore should be taken even as to th 
purchase of firearms. If the evidence during the trial shoul 
show that firearms were a reasonable means of defense again: 
attacks of mine guards, then it would seem that purchase ¢ 
arms should not be enjoined, but only their unlawful use. — 

The mine workers’ case in certain aspects resembles closel 
a previous case—that brought on behalf of the Clothin 
Manufacturers’ Association of New York against the Ama 
gamated Clothing Workers of America last »winter in th 
state courts of New York. In that case, also, the union we 
alleged to be unlawful per se, its dissolution prayed, as we 
as an injunction against the carrying on of all activities. Th 
court at first threw the case out of court for a defect 
pleading and stated among other grounds its clear opinio 
that dissolution may not be had at the suit of a private ir 
dividual. Subsequently, on amended papers, a temporar 
injunction was issued, but it was confined to specific — 
unlawful threats, violence and other acts held to be direc 
unlawful. Injunction against collection of dues, payment ¢ 
strike benefits, holding of strikers’ meetings, and other cus 
tomary union activities, was refused. : 

The problem is largely one of proximate cause, temf 
by considerations of the doctrine of equity jurisprud 
which balances conflicting interests and refuses to ¢ 
plaintiff’s right to extremes by the extraordinary - 
injunction when undue hardship is thereby infl 
defendant or the public. 


iY The Dangerous Stage 


Washington, November 209. 


HE Washington conference has come to grips on 
every important question: naval disarmament, land 
disarmament, the Far East. But a suggested solu- 
tion has emerged which may prove to be the first 
nportant topic for controversial discussion in America and 
erhaps the most important permanent contribution of the 
ference in the direction of reform of international rela- 
onships. This is President Harding’s Suggestion for an 
anual conference and an association of nations. As regards 
is last, practically the whole American press has missed 
fact that it was not a deliberate and intended statement, 
ae to guide the deliberations of the conference, but a rather 
sual suggestion, thrown out in the course of a news inter- 
iew at the White House. The report that it had been 
ken up with certain of the foreign delegates can be cate- 
orically denied. ‘The fact is that on Friday, President Hard- 
, during a discussion of certain disarmament issues with:a 
roup of correspondents, suggested, while talking of machin- 
y to enforce the decisions of thé conference, that an annual 
ting and an association of nations might be devised. On 
aay double headlines in every newspaper acclaimed Mr. 
arding’s solution of the situation, and the volume of com- 
ent has leaped to enormous proportions. It has already 
ught to light a consensus of public opinion in favor of 
tp sort of international cooperation. 
led their papers that Americans were tired of isolation. 
s I write reports are coming thick and fast that the French 
egation “accepts in principle,” that the Italian, Schanzer, 
the Japanese, Hannihara, have accepted the suggestion 
orably, and that Paris and other European capitals are 
leavoring to reconcile the new plan with the existing 
ague of Nations. By the time this article is in type the 
ined public sentiment of two continents will probably 
placed the proposal formally before the conference. 
never before, foreign relations and 
ies depend on the view of the mass 
en as distinct from their governments, 
id the extreme responsibility of the press 
/ once more violently illustrated. - The 
of the associations and labor unions 
dining-tables and farmers in America 
_ determine in the next ten days 
ther America takes a real initiative in 
national cooperation, just as the 
jolesale distrust dfsindividual alliances 
r private or local profit caused the Brit- 
tative made last week to induce the 
States to join a tripartite Anglo- 
ese-American alliance to die still- 
A concert of three powers with 
as its backbone would please no 
We acted in concert with Jap- 
British forces in the Russian 
ons of 1918, and the popular 
| that adventure has been un- 


Nov. 12: 


by Britain. 


committee. 


Nov. 21: 


ther disarm. 


Nov. 23: 


Nov. 24: 


st the same way the Washington 

has been forced to reckon with 

amity manifested here 
lo-Japanese alliance. It 
erucial factor in the entire 
) ir. Summarized, the 
at this agreement was 
pimerica, and 


Foreign journalists — 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


Conference opens. Hughes 
proposes ten years’ naval holi- 
‘day, and a 5-5-3 ratio among 
America, Britain and’ Japan. 

Now. 15: Hughes proposal accepted 

Japan demands a 

larger quota. The plan goes into 


Nov. 18-19: Chinese case presented 
to the conference, 

Land disarmament brought 

up by France. 

nounced that France fears Russia 

and Germany and cannot fur- 


Root secures agreement on the 
“Chinese Four Points”—integrity, 
non-interference, 
tunity, no“special rights. 

Briand announces that 

France will agree to no disarma- 

ment plan unless it recognizes 

France’s special position of* in- 

security. He leaves for home. 

Lord Curzon in London 
announces definite break with 
France on disarmament policy. 

Japanese continue fight for 
larger naval ratio. - 

Now.\25: Harding at news confer- 
ence suggests association of na- 
tions as solution of problem. 

Nov. 26-27: The suggestion is ac- 
claimed as the only way out. 
France agrees in principle. 


EMBER 3, 1921 


1 | her incursions into China. We think in terms of 
y individual Chinese problems: of mission stations, schools, 
of suppressing the opium traffic, of the general honesty of 


railways, banks, post offices and courts. The Committee on 
Far Eastern Affairs has made no progress toward solving 
Chinese questions except along exactly that line. After the 
first futile attempts to negotiate a gencral understanding— 
which boiled down to Mr. Root’s now famous Four Chinese 
Points of Chinese Sovereignty, Independence and ‘Territorial 
Integrity, freedom to work out a stable government without 
interference, and equal opportunity for all foreigners—the 
committee attacked the question from the bottom up: Chinese 
right to their own post offices, their own courts, their own 
customs and their own financial administration. In each of 
these cases a general agreement was reached in the Chinese 
interest, aided, it must be remarked, by the singularly able 
presentation of the Chinese representatives on all the points. 
They were able to demonstrate exactly the inconvenience to 
the individual Chinaman of having to be judged by foreign 
law and foreign judges, as also to state the exact number 
of letters mailed in China, with the accuracy and speed of 
delivery, and the exact loss to the national revenues arising 
from the antiquated tariff system enjoined upon her govern- 
ment; and the conference listened, noted, and acted accord- 
ingly. On the general principle, however, there is no popu- 
lar feeling—aside from a general idea that China ought to 
be let alone—and the result was that when an attempt was 
made to construe one of Mr. Root’s points as justifying a 
wholesale pooling of all foreign “concessions in China—a sort 
of partnership in privilege—there was an impasse, followed 
by China’s threat to leave the conference. That would be 


a political disaster for the American administration, and the 


objectionable construction was withdrawn. It seems safe 
to say that the specific questions will be solved, and the gene- 
ral ones will be discussed at some future conference—though 
the Root formula will stand. ~In the interim the various 
publics will interpret the formula and out of that interpre- 
tation the solution will come. 

President Harding’s association of na- 
tions’ emerges here again as the great hope 
of the conference. 
that Far’ Eastern affairs cannot be con- 
clusively settled because you and I and the 
other fellow and the experts cannot settle 
in our own minds what the policy ought 
to be. A cooperative union which in time 
will have ascertained the popular desire 
alone can find an adequate answer. 

It is no less important in the pure 
question of naval disarmament. We had 
come to a difficult stage of those negotia- 
tions. Our proposed naval ratio of five- 
five-three was resisted by Japan, who de- 

- | .manded five-five-three and one-half. The 
difference seems small enough. But from 
November 15 to date the naval disarma- 
ment committee, with an eye always to 


Briand an- 


equal oppor- 


reported no appreciable progress, 
meanwhile Far Eastern affairs have taken 


weight of time. In old-school diplomacy 


armament for Chinese concessions would — 
be admirable. 
(or more accurately against) his guns. — 
Tokio has instructed its delegation to fight — 


that there is an 
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Chinamen and the general indecency of plundering them of | 


It is pretty plain now | 


other political questions in the East, has. 
and > 


the center of the stage through sheer 


the opportunity for Japan to dicker dis- Ze 


Mr. Hughes has stood by The 


for its 70 per cent proportion “to the ‘ 
utmost”—which is hopeful as indicating — 
“utmost” after which 


* 


es “pep,” 
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the Japanese will gracefully yield. In the face of an over- 
whelming popular mandate she will and must yield; would 
have done so before, in fact, had she thought the people of the 


~ United States would sanction a British alliance. If she does 


not yield anything may happen—even war; but with the 
promise of an international clearing house in which her case 
can be repeatedly presented she is more likely to yield, and 


can yield more gracefully. 


We have no progress to report on land disarmament. So 
far as this conference is concerned, that is a dead issue. It is 
dead not because Briand has flatly refused to agree to it un- 
less France’s special position is recognized, nor because the 
French attitude is distrusted. It is dead because there is no 
adequate voice for the masses here and in Europe who want 
armies as well as battleships scrapped. 

It is perhaps true that Briand spoke for such a France. But 
making every allowance for fear of renascent German mili- 
tarism, for hysterical dread of Communist Russia, it still is 
true that there is a France which does not react to Briand’s 
oratory; and the world would have been better for some man 


~-who could speak once for all for the laborers of Lyons, the 
farmers of the Midi and the North, and the little men of 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 


Just as in England there is a 
not negligible minority which does not propose to scrap its 


friendship for France, whatever the Briands and the Quai 


d’Orsay may do for political effect, so there is a liberal group 
in France which will in time be heard, granted only that the 
truth be permitted to reach it. ‘That group will not sacrifice 
courageous confidence in a great ideal to a narrow national 
isolation, however splendid or however apparently safe. It 


The Future of Industry’ 


By B. Seebohm Rowntree 


OOKING to the future of industry, if we want to 
avoid constant difficulty, constant friction, constant 
unrest, it is necessary that we should take account 
of the intellectual ferment which is working in the 

minds of the industrial masses. I have been interested in ob- 
serving the way in which the American employer is meeting 
the situation. In the course of a fairly intensive investigation 
of American industrial methods during the last two months I 
have come to the conclusion that fundamentally he deals 
with the same problems which we have in England, though 
superficially there are many differences. I have such an 
admiration for the intelligence shown by the American em- 
ployer that I hope if I say any word at all in the direction 
of criticism it will not be regarded as dogmatic assertion of 
a considered judgment but merely the reflection of a passing 


traveler. What I find is that when he is dealing with mater- 


ial problems, the American employer is extraordinarily alert 
and scientific. He is far.more on his toes—he has more 
to use the American expression, than the British em- 
ployer. But somehow, when he cemes to deal with the 
human factor in industry, he seems to lose that wonderful 
slight-of-hand and scientific accuracy of action which marks 
him when he is dealing with administrative and material 
problems. He seems to me to descend altogether to a lower 
level. He does not approach, it seems to me, the human 
problems connected with industry with the same ability with 
which he approaches the material problems. I do not say 
that he is approaching them any less ably than we are in 


+ Substance of an address delivered at a dinner of Survey Associates, 
Full details of the system of industrial 
management in force in Mr. Rowntree’s plant at York, England, may be 
found in his new book, The Human Factor in Business, reviewed in the 
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the last session of the Assembly of the League of Nasional 
speak for himself and his comrades once more and to ‘| 
hardily, “If you want peace ‘prepare for peace.” | 
_ The real job before the American people just now is | 
work at the question of an association of nations—all of jf 
so that our government may know what the popular desijf 
may be. The association will be made not at Washingt 
but on the street and in press offices. I have attempted 
find out whether the League of Nations would be hostil} 
or at best a cool friend. Such of the league officials as cou 
be reached took the attitude that instead of being inimic¢ 
the new organization would parallel the old on terms of e 
tire friendship. 
One of the leaguers said: | 
It is senseless to talk of duplication. The functions of the! " 
two will be entirely different. If in time they are found to” 
cover the same ground they will coalesce; but in the meantime 
the league with all friendliness will keep out of the territory 
covered by any association. But make no mistake about one 
thing. The league is a live body which commands the confi- 
dence of the small nations and which has some definite limits. 
The association is still undefined. You will have to go out to 
your people, find out what they mean by an association, and 
then put the understanding in tangible form. 


And that is what we must do. A rapid resumé of a doze} 
different opinions, reveals a general agreement (1) on year 
conferences; (2) on a declaration of the principle of disarmd)* 
ment, as a continuous subject of discussion until some rez}™ 
limitation has been reached; (3) on the principle that al’ 
major decisions must be subject to review by the America 
Senate. AvoLtF A. BERLE, JR. 
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Britain; but whereas he is streets ahead of us in the wa 
in which he administers his business and in the way in whicl}, 
he applies science to the solution of his material proble ns 
I do not think that he is so far ahead of us in the way ir 
which he is dealing with the human problems. 
Obviously when I speak of the American employer, therj_ 
are very brilliant exceptions. I have learned a great dea 
of how to deal with labor problems from a number of Ameri) 
can employers. In general, however, if the American em}. 
ployer is kindly disposed, he seems to me to favor actior|). 
which I can only describe as paternalistic. He seems to’ adopi}!_ 
the attitude: These workmen are nice fellows; I will de} 
nice, kind things to them. His is just a little the spirit of the} 
English squire who distributes soup and blankets to the vil-|) if 
lagers at Christmas. And-so you get a good deal of welfare 
work. Having been the director of the Welfare Depart-)) 
ment in the Ministry of Munitions responsible for three or} 
four thousand factories, I am not likely to belittle welfare|) 
work. But to my mind true welfare begins with the provision} 
of working conditions which are fundamentally just in the 
recognition of the human rights of the workers. 
There is another kind of employer whom I regard as af} 
great danger, whether you find him in America or in Eng-§ 
land—you can find him in-both countries—and that is the 
short-sighted person who seeks to take advantage of the 
present economic and industrial situation in order to keey 
the worker in his place, as he expresses it—in order to gi 
hold of the worker by the throat. He says: “During the 
the worker was on top. Now I am on top and I am goir 
to stay there as long as I possibly can.” ‘That n 
revolutionary. That man is playing into the han¢ 
‘ 5 emer. 2.” 
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st en o real progress in the state. 
i ik ‘here, just as in England, an 


that quiet, scat “gigi scientific inquiry into the 


emoves its causes. If a steel Ratha is receiving ores from 
lifferent parts of the country, I imagine he will find that 
jJhere are certain differences in these ores and that, in order 
i} obtain a steel of a certain quality, each variety of ore 
wijaust be treated rather differently. If he wishes to manu- 
\jacture a certain standard of steel, he finds that he has to 
nake sometimes radical, sometimes slight changes 1 in the way 
n which he treats different kinds of ore in order to obtain 
he desired result. If he gets a new kind of ore, or if a ship- 
nent of ore does not give him the reaction that he wants, he 
ing tupid ore this is.’ He recognizes that it is up to him and 
‘not up to the ore so to alter and adapt his methods as to 
obtain the nese pon that he desires. He never talks about ore 
‘in the mass”; he talks about ore from this mine, from that 
nine and the other: mine. His treatment is entirely scientific. 
‘But you will find that man talking about labor in the mass, 
attempting, for instance, to treat his Lithuanian, his German, 
s Pole, his Italian, his American all in the same way. And 
yet he expects to get a satisfactory reaction. That is quite 
unscientific. We employers are really a very unimaginative 
‘lot of people; we have very little vision. 
aj We have got to tackle. this problem of bideobeied unrest 
‘jin a thoroughly calm, scientific spirit, recognizing that we 
ire entering upon a world with a psychology different from 
jat which existed in 1913. Men everywhere are demanding 
better conditions, and it is up to us to see whether we can 
rant them. Therefore, let us approach the problem of how 
get rid of industrial unrest by a quiet examination of the 
causes which give rise to it and let us get rid of all pre-con- 
sived notions; let us try to enter upon that examination just 
as a chemist would enter upon the solution of some difficult 
chemical problem, willing to do what is necessary; first of all 
‘diagnose the problem and, second, to make a report upon it, 
urely in accordance with the facts as they were found, Haye 
ut any prejudice. 
I believe that the right. action for us employers is to ex- 
amine the existing condition of industry on the assumption 
‘that industry continues on its present basis. A number of 


orts to attempts to alter the system of industry—to replace 
the capitalist system by some other. I do not think that as 


s. Industry should create goods or provide services of 
ch kinds, and in such measure, as may be beneficial to the 


In the process of wealth production, industry should pay 

€ greatest possible regard to the general welfare of the com- 
nity, and pursue no policy detrimental to it. 

Industry should distribute the wealth produced in such 

a manner as will best serve the highest ends of the community. 
believe it is possible for men engaged in capitalist in- 
y to work conscientiously and steadily toward the achieve- 


paid for. 


loes not get in a temper with it; he does not say, ‘““What 


But the elimination of unrest must be 
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The price may be stated under five headings: 
wages, hours, security, status and a share in profits. 


~The payment of minimum wages which will enable all 


men of normal ability to live in accordance with the standard 
suited to a civilized industrial community in the Twentieth 
Century comes first. America is much nearer the attainment 
of that object than is England. Your standard of living is 
higher than ours. I have learned something during the last 
few months as to the reasons for that. To a certain extent 
you are living on your capital. ‘There are other reasons why 
your standard of living is higher. Your employers are better 
administrators, more alert than we are in England. But if 
the workingman once felt that the employer himself was 
seeking without pressure from the workers to raise his stand- 


ard of wage, if that be necessary, in order to enable the 


workers to live in accordance with the reasonable standard, 
it would make an enormous difference. We are short-sighted 
in always waiting for the workers to wring from us an ad- 
vance in salary. We ought to know what salary is necessary 
to live in accordance with a decent standard. ‘To bring 
salaries to that level cannot always be done in a day; it may 
take years of improved administration. 

Hours in our factories should be only so long that the men 
may have a reasonable opportunity for the recreation of their 
vital energies and adequate expression of their personalities. 
Forty-eight hours is a reasonable standard and if you deviate 
from that either upward or downward the deviation ought to 
be justified by the special circumstances of the case. 

The third item is the most important in this country; 
that we give the workers reasonable economic security. I 
have said that we employers have very little imagination. If 
we had imagination, we should have solved the problem of 
unemployment long ago. If we could visualize the suffering 
due to unemployment, the discouragement of mankind, the 
demoralization, the lowering of morale, we should have said 
long ago this evil must cease. But we regard the evil of un- 
employment with almost complete indifference. Occasionally 
we flutter into a little interest in this subject when a great 
crisis occurs. ‘There is a very slight interest in the matter in 
America just now because you have three or four or five mil- 
lion people unemployed. You do not even know within 50 
per cent how many there are. You really do not know whether 
you have three or four or five million. The fact that there 
are no reliable unemployment statistics anywhere in the world 
is an indication that we do not actually regard the matter 
very seriously. It seems to me a duty incumbent upon the 
community as a whole to eliminate the evil of unemploy- 
ment, and it can do so in two ways: first of all by lessening 
the volume of unemployment. ‘There is no single cure for it, 
but there are a great number of steps which might be taken, 
each one of which would bring us a little nearer to the solu- 
tion of the problem. After we have done all we can in that 
direction, however, there will still remain a considerable un- 
employment problem, and the only way to deal with that is 
by unemployment insurance. 

Since I have come to America I have heard the most ex- 
traordinary statements about the terrible results in England 
of our Unemployment Insurance Act. Of course, to any 
one living in England and knowing the facts these stories 
are rather amusing. They indicate how inadequate is the 
information which passes from one great country to another. 
They are, however, quite misleading. Up to the year 1920 
we had insured against unemployment four million people 
from the shipbuilding, engineering and building trades. In 
that year an act’ was passed including in its scope all 


incite 
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of the manual workers and all other workers whose wages 
were not over £250 a year. That added eight million people 
to the number of those previously insured. _ It is obvious that 
if you suddenly treble the number of people who are insured, 
and do this just on the verge of a great industrial crisis, you 
are not going to have the machine working perfectly smoothly. 
You have not set up your administrative checks, and so you 
get a certain amount of abuse. I feel safe in saying that, on 
the whole, the effect of the Unemployment Insurance Act is 
good; that very serious consequences might have occurred had 
we not had that act in operation. I feel it is absolutely es- 
‘sential, if we are to get industrial peace, that we should re- 
- move from the minds of the’ workers the menace of unemploy- 
ment. Give them work if you can, but where you can’t, pro- 
vide maintenance. It is said sometimes, “That is an un- 
wise thing to do; it will demoralize the workers if they are 
- paid for not working.’ I am drawing a director’s salary 
_ while I am playing here, talking and visiting factories. I 
am not working; but I am not demoralized. Where you deal 
with mental workers, you do not say they will be demoralized 
if for a time their services are not required. What is there so 
absolutely different in the psychological make-up of the man 
who happens to be paid a weekly wage and the clerk who 
is paid a monthly salary? 
Is this unemployment insurance financially possible? I 
am not going into a detailed argument. I would suggest as 
a figure which is probably correct—I think it is correct for 
England and not very far out for America—that if you were 
_ to find a sum equivalent to 314 per cent on your wage bill, 
it would be sufficient to enable you forever to remove rhe 
“menace of unemployment from every worker in the land. 
You could secure with that 314 per cent a sum which would 
provide unemployment insurance not equal in amount to a 
man’s earnings, but sufficiently large to remove the fear of 
hunger, of cold, of suffering when a man is out of work. 
Surely if it is necessary, if it is essential for the functioning 
of industry that there shall be a reserve of workers, it is up 
to industry to maintain those workers.during such a period 
of time as their services are not required. We shall never 
_ have industrial peace until we do this. We are trying to 
deal with this in England: the nation on a small scale, the 
trade unions with supplementary unemployment funds, and 
a number of employers with further supplementary funds. 
In our factory, the unemployed get one-half of their wage; 
if they are married, 60 per cent; if they are married and have 
children, 75 per cent. We find that that has removed the 
menace of unemployment; that the men are not demoralized ; 
that they do not want to be out of work. They are anxious 
_ to come back to work.. What does it cost us? In addition 
_to contributons to the national fund and to sums voluntarily 
contributed by the workers it costs us 1 per cent of our wage 
_ bill, To remove the menace of unemployment from our 
_ men that is not a big sum. If it were not for the national 
fund, we should have to pay 31% per cent. If the employer 
found the whole sum, it would, of course, pass on in time 
either to the workers or to the consumers. Psychologically, 
it is better that the worker should share, though economically 
_ it comes very much to the same thing whether he does so 
or not. 
_ As regards the status of the worker, I see just the same 
thing here that we find in England, that the worker resents 
the continuance of that condition in which he is regarded 
as a servant to obey the orders of the “master.” We talk 
about master and man. Why master? We have always talked 
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B only master? 


the unions is making a mistake. 


"Take your ante 
million dollars. It is in bills. He can’t eat it. He « 
dress in it. He can’t live in’ it. It is just so much rub 
Here you have your workers. Each one has a pair of han 
They have a certain craft, skill. It is only when the 
talist and the workers come together, when they coopera 
that you get production. But why should the man 
happens to have the capital always be the master and tf | 
other man the servant? Why not cooperate? The bulk 
the workers say, “We do not want to bother about the’ 
nancial side or the commercial side of your business, but vp} 
desire to have a say in determining the conditions under whi bon 
we shall work.’ ‘That is a reasonable proposition. 5 
We are not going to get-real cooperation between capit} 
and laber so long as the wage-earner is working, after he 
received his flat rate wage of so much a day, to increase t})’” 
dividends of a shareholder whom he does not know 4a 
whose face he has never seen. He says, “Why should 
work harder than is necessary to hold my job? Why shou! 
I put myself out just to increase the profits of some of yo 
bondholders?” I have no answer to that question. Often}, 
can persuade him to do it; but my position is illogical. En}, 
ployers must try to place themselves in a position which jy 
impregnable. Industry cannot be conducted without profi}: 
We must make sufficient return on capital to enable us th’ 
secure all that is required for the full development of thf! 
business. After that, any further profit is surplus profit, an 
I do not think it is untae that it should be divided with th' 
workers “fifty-fifty.” x ( 
Those are my five points. I believe that if we employer}, 
will grant those five points we can get industrial peace. \ 
‘One other comment. I cannot help thinking, and I spea: f 
with great diffidence, that the American employer in fighting 
I think he is fighting A 
losing battle. As I see him here, I am reminded of our con} 
dition thirty years ago when we were engaged in the same, 
struggle. We tried to crush the unions, and we had a longk 
and bitter struggle with them. But democracy was on their} 
side and democracy won. And after we were defeated, after} 
we ceased to fight, after we expressed our willingness, not} 
through any virtue or grace, but through the influence of | 
force majeure, we suddenly found that we had won the 
battle and. not lost it. The unions withdrew their fighting 
men and replaced them with diplomats: men like Clynes, 
Thomas, Hodges and a number of others. ‘They are learnin: 
that their old policy of restriction of output was a mistake, 
and they are now coming to our side and-are cooperating 
with us in increasing production. We find that we can work 
in perfect ‘amity with the unions, though we do not by any 
means always agree or give way to their demands, — 
In the future, the great industrial administrator will be a 1 
leader of men. One cannot drive a free people. We in- 
-dustrial “administrators, if we have not already acquired i ; 
must learn the art of leadership. We must learn to know ow 
men; one.cannot lead men one does not know. May 4 con- 
clude by recalling these words of Tolstoi: 


there are no such circumstances. One may deal with thi 
without love; one may cut down trees, make bricks, han 
iron without love. But you cannot deal with men without 

just as you cannot deal with bees without being car di 
you deal carelessly with bees, you will injure them 
yourselves be injured. And so with men. 
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War and 


man, and to the medical profession in particular, is con- 
~~ tained in the Report on the Pandemic of Tnduenza 1918- 
[i 9, recently published by the British Ministry of Health. 
'the staid, dispassionate, and almost coldly scientific histori- 
| analysis i the recent devastating pandemic of influenza 
nich this report offers, one will find much evidence tending 
show the direct Pelauon between modern warfare and epi- 
mics. The researches and studies of clinician and of labor- 
ory workers the world over have failed thus far to reveal 
e immediate causative agent responsible for the recent in- 
tenza pandemic. In default of a solution of this medical 
stery, it is well to piece together all the circumstantial 
porter evidence we have showing the relation of war con- 


s report furnishes, of a way to prevent a recurrence of 
bis bgab net pandemic; namely, by the prevention of 
‘ar’ itse 

|In its solidly packed 596 pages, this report of the British 
istry of Health presents a most comprehensive historical 
irvey of previous epidemics dating back to 1658, and of the 
beent epidemic- as well. So far no other report has ap- 
; aréd which records so fully oy capably | the march of events 


i tically every civilized Cen whose sources of ‘infor- 
ation were accessible under the handicap of war conditions. 
he chief historical features of the recent pandemic as they 
lanifested themselves in the various countries and cities of 
urope, and of America as well, are set forth in considerable 
tail, and show that by and large; the course of events was 
ery much the same in each place. 

The first wave of the pandemic occurred practically every- 
vhere some time between June and October, 1918, lasted 
six weeks, and was relatively mild in character, at- 
acking the young more particularly. The second wave, be- 
nning in October™ or November of 1918, was very severe, 
- the pneumonic and hemorrhagic type, and lasted about 
velve weeks. ‘The third wave, occurring at the beginning 
1919, was milder in type, and did not, like the preceding 
es, spend its fury upon the younger age groups, but affected 
er people as well, behaving more like the previous in- 
luenza pandemic of 1889-1892. 

Although the allies in the recent war finally acknowledged 
e futility of a divided military command, and agreed upon 
liaison which brought all units under one head and se- 
ured the benefits of teamplay and harmony, the laboratory 
srkers, and medical authorities generally, remained blind 
the value of this demonstration. The extreme individual- 
sm which characterizes medical practice operated during the 
lemic in the field of research as well.-. Obviously, scien- 
ts throughout the world should have realized at the very 
nning of the war, of the pandemic in particular, that 
alition of all research workers under a supreme authority 
have benefited mankind and science and would have 
n better. opportunity for the solution of the problems of 
isation, prevention and treatment which are still unsolved, 
ng to the individualistic and guerilla methods of attack 
ca Boe pad seorpient research workers. 


seeaatel, the ‘organization of a union or a league 
d oted to eae service, without respect to local 
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Influenza 


the opportunity for confirming the speculations or 
claims of workers who during the pandemic may have been 
pressing hard upon the truth was lost, and the causative 
bacterial agent or agents of the pandemic and of methods 
of prevention were missed. It would seem the part of wis- 
dom to organize and unite research workers in medicine and 
place them under central command; this need not sacrifice 
individual initiative. 

The section of the British report written by Low and 
James dwells at length upon an “‘epidemic constitution.” It 
calls attention, in other words, to the fact that there are a 
number of allied or parallel diseases, such as influenza, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis and measels, which, owing to disturbed social conditions, 
may concurrently gain in intensity and virulence, possibly re- 
enforcing one another and eventuating in an epidemic of 
some one disease which outstrips. all the others in its com- 
municability and violence. 

As the author of the epidemiological section of the report 
put it, “The wolf is in the fold all the time; his ravages 
depend as much upon the sheep within the fold as upon his 
They trace the concurrence and possible inter- 
telations of infantile paralysis and cerebro-spinal meningitis 
from 1915 to 1917; of influenza in 1915 and 1916; of the 
pneumonic outbreaks that occurred on the eastern and western 
battlefronts in 1916 and 1917, and of the outbreak of 
bronchitis among young soldiers in France in 1917 and 1918. 
All this is presumptive and logical evidence that the upheaval 
in the social life of millions, due to the war, gave enhanced 
opportunities for the development of disease conditions; the 
youth of various countries, who were suffering physical hard- 
ships, exposure and deprivations of many kinds, serving as 
culture material, or favorable soil, in whom the pandemic 
developed and gained its virulence. 

The housing conditions as well as food deprivation, more 
especially in the countries that were the seat of war, ap- 
parently played a most important role in lowering the vitality 
of noncombatants and made them the ready prey of diseases 
transmitted probably through military sources. The soldiers 
and noncombatants, owing to strains that were impairing 
their powers of resistance to disease, furnished virtually count- 
less human incubators for the disease germs. 

The man in the street, happily, so far as his peace of mind 
is concerned, has only a dim recollection of the wide-sweeping 
tragedy caused by the pandemic, although the events were 
of recent occurrence. It is the business of the medical pro- 
fession, of government officials, and of the alert and intelligent 
laymen, however, to give special heed to a most significant 
statement contained in this report, namely: “No instructed 
epidemiologist (student of communicable or infectious  dis- 
eases) may say that the world may not have to endure during 
the next half century other plagues of-the first order of 
severity.” 

Will heed be given to this warning, which may find ex- 
pression not merely in rhetoric, or in organization for medical 
preparedness only, but in devising methods for adjusting na- 


tional disputes and struggles for supremacy that will eliminate 


barbarous, mutilating and destructive warfare? In future 


‘wars, especially if, as is likely to be the case, many nations 
are involved, epidemics that take a huge toll of life of non- 


combatants—children as well as adults—must be counted as 
part of the price to be paid. Will the medical workers of 
the world repair the damage which their dissociated methods 
of work have done, and form a concert or union of research 
workers, without regard to national lines, in the interests of 
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serving mankind better? ‘There is much food for thought 
in the critical comments submitted by Sir George Newman 
in his introductory statement, and especially by Dr. R. Bruce 
Low and Dr. §. P. James; nor should one omit to pay tribute 
to the scholarly contributions of Herbert French and Frederick 
Andrews on the clinical and bacteriological features of the 
pandemic. 

The report is not popular reading, in the ordinary sense, 
but it must be regarded as the most complete, thoughtful and 
suggestive document so far issued on the subject of the recent 
pandemic. It should serve not merely as an invaluable summa- 
ry of our present knowledge of the salient historical facts 
relating to the administrative and medical features of the 
pandemic, but if it receives the attention which it merits, 
it must serve as an inspiration and a challenge to every one 
who is socially minded to see that the lessons of the recent 
pandemic are heeded, so that there may be not only an inter- 
national union of medical research workers, but that the 
international conflicts which may more or less directly in- 
fluence the occurence of epidemics may be prevented. 

To quote one of the characteristic comments to be found 
in this report: 

The second inference is the essential solidarity of all mankind 
in the matter of epidemic sickness. In a narrow sense this 
solidarity has been realized since the beginning of western civil- 

ization. The conception of a sanitary cordon, the barring out 
or sealing up of an infected territory, is indeed an old notion. 

But our hypothesis extends this conception greatly and enables 

us to see that the sanitary cordon is but a very small part in- 

deed of a supra-national system of preventive medicine. 

The dangers to the world from epidemic sickness in this mat- 
ter of influenza are enhanced in two ways. The inevitable trend 
of the movement of population will keep the infectivity of the 
organism at a high level. This we may face with equanimity. 

But if anywhere in the world there be large collections of men, 

whether through war or economic strife, or through that dis- 
solution of civil society which a certain degree of collective 
misery and disorganization entails, herded together en masse, 
there will be opportunity for the other modification of the ma- 
teries morbis which renders it apt to conquer the world. No 
sanitary cordon, no quarantine, will shield us from this danger. 
The porters of the infection may not be sick; to exclude even 
the sick has often been found a task beyond the powers of a 
quarantine authority; land quarantine has, in fact, never suc- 
ceeded. To realize that the material well-being of the inhabit- 
ants of a foreign—perhaps even a hostile—country is a pressing 
concern of ours is very hard. Yet the teaching of this pandemic 
is that it is a hard truth. Any supra-national organization for 
the control of epidemics will need to-face it. 


Department of Health, Louis I, Harris, M. D. 
New York City. 


Cancer Control Today 


OR the first time in this or any country the organized 

effort to teach the public the vital facts about cancer has 
just been marked by a special “cancer week” of national 
scope. [See the Survey for October 8, page 37.] This 
effort brought forth a total volume of concentrated energy 
and activity in the distribution of circulars, the delivery of 
addresses, the display of posters and films, and the use of all 
the devices known to the technique of health education which 


set a mew record of advance in the open war on one of the 
oldest and most mysterious of diseases. 


In the lull after this 
strenuous attack, it is perhaps worth while to glance back- 
ward and forward over the cancer control movement as a 
whole. 

The curve of cancer mortality in the United States registra- 


indefatigable delver into the statistics of cancer, Dr. Frederick 


_L. Hoffman, has recently analyzed the death rate for the 


years 1915 to 1919 by age and sex, by race, by organs and 
parts, and by rural and urban districts. Again it appears 
that cancer of the stomach and liver, unfortunately among 
the most difficult forms to recognize and remove in the early 
‘stages, account for over a third of the ninety thousand yearly 
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tion area has climbed steadily uphill for half a century. That - 


dea from cancer in ne Det ‘Sete But 40° per 
of the deaths among women are due to cancer of the | Dr 
‘and the generative organs, locations where real progress 
‘control may be hoped for. ,,There is well over twice | 
mortality among women between the ages of forty-five “chen 
fifty-four that there is among men in the same age gro 
There is a slight excess of urban over rural deaths fri. 
cancer, and a considerable preponderance of the white off \ | 
the colored in this country. While the fact that cancel} ., 
one of the half dozen leading causes of death and that§ 
kills more American citizens every year than the t 
of men the United States lost in two years of war must 
be lost sight of, still it is an interesting coincidence that © 


man’s studies, covers the very period when public propagar}. 
against this malady has been most widely organized 
energetically pressed 


students of cancer and the most experienced surgeons in tlh. 
and other countries, have for many years advocated aill),, 


Surgery, still the chief reliance for saving the cancer patiet) 
has developed and standardized its technique to a point aj 
proximating perfection. Further progress must be soug} 
in better cooperation of the patient in seeking earlier tredj, 
ment. ‘The patient cannot do this unless he has been taug#, " 
the warning signs. And this is equally applicable wheth!, 
the treatment adopted be the older surgery or the new} , 
methods of radium and X-rays. ‘This, indeed, is the bas 
of the campaign of publicity regarding cancer. 

So, in Germany, France, England, Switzerland, Argentin}), 
and other countries, much has been done for years to teach tli. 
people about malignant disease. And after sporadic effor|, 
in several states, a group of American surgeons organized ij, 
1913 the American Society for the Control of Cancer, seel|); 
ing the active aid of lay workers on the plan already followe}) 
by the National Tuberculosis Association and similar organ, 
zations. Since that time an unremitting campaign has bee} 
carried on in this country, utilizing medical societies, heal 
officers, women’s clubs, nurses, and other appropriate group 
and definitely signalizing the forceful entry of the surgeo 
into the ranks of the public health movement. With far mor 
modest resources, the campaign for the control of cancer ha! 
won its recognized place alongside the older movements agains! 
particular disease and the affiliation of the society with thi 
National Health Council marks the integration of its pro 
gram in the increasingly effective organized public healtt} 
movement in America. 


National Cancer Week brought forth methods and devi 
new to the cancer control movement if not to other evieg 
campaigns. Dr. Charles A. Powers, of Denver, the president 
of the society, delivered a fifteen-minute address into thi 
transmitting apparatus of a great wireless telephone plant, 
and was easily heard by thousands of people. in many of the 
western states, gathered in groups of twenty or thirty at the 
receiving stations. Over the plains of Nebraska an aeroplane 
swiftly delivered one of the speakers to his engagements be- 
fore one audience after another. The speaker was a phy: 
sician, the first in the state to use an aeroplane in his prac 
and the shingles of his patients’ barns bear large painted n 
bers to guide him down from the sky as he wings his daily 
rounds. 

One of the definite achievements of cancer week and o 


the seven years of effort that preceded it may be looked 
in a more or less successful assault on the “taboo” that 


the popular understanding of this disease. As with th 
venereal diseases, control is impossible until the publi 

ready to admit the existence of the unpleasant facts an 
them by their real names. Only then will hee ‘man B 


mism may then give way before the facts of frequent 
‘5 when cancer is treated in time. Meanwhile the surgeon 


"q es an uphill fight. Every successful operation for cancer 


yw veiled with mystery and lasting secrecy by the patient 
his family, while every failure is thoroughly advertised. 
ial ponder the uninstructed still are prone to exclaim, “if 
[pate I want to die and not be cut up.” ‘The cards 
__,all stacked against their learning, through ordinary social 
course, of the many instances of the saving of patients 
he early stages, and even of the prevention of cancer by 
ively slight operations to remove benign tumors, persist- 
sores, warts, lumps, and other small areas of unhealthy 
le. So a specially organized attempt to spread the truth 
ao things has been necessary, and has at last made 
headway against the inertia of ostrich-like terror about 
gers: Curtis E. LAKEMAN. 
(merican Society for the tex 


sontrol of Cancer. 
fe 


_ The Human Inventory 


| his presidential address before the Association of Life 
i [nsurance Medical Directors in October, Dr. Augustus 
| Knight, medical director of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
‘e Company, raised the question of the actual value of 
iodic medical examinations. He asked whether “periodic 
. imination of employes or of policyholders, coupled with 
per advice to those who are found to have impairments, 
| worth while—whether the resulting mortality among 
ise who are thus examined is in fact sufficiently lowered 
pay for the cost of it?” _ 

In reply he presented the experience that the Metropolitan 


fe Insurance Company has been having with periodic health 
aminations of its ordinary policyholders by the Life Exten- 
mn Institute since February, 1914. Since that time leaflets 
ve been sent to every ordinary life policyholder with every 
mium notice, urging examinations and stating that the 
sults remain confidential between them and the Life Ex- 
asion Institute, and further that the examinations wil! have 
} affect upon their insurance. Under the privilege oi 
amination from February, 1914, to July 31, 1921, some 
998 initial and subsequent examinations were authorized. 
f these, 62,478 persons were actually completely or partially 
‘amined. There were 1,214,000 policyholders of the com- 
ny that could have been examined. For these examinations 
te ‘company paid $225,107.05 to the Life Extension Institute. 
‘Louis I. Dublin, the statistician of the company, made an 
laustive study of ‘those examined during the first two years 
| he experiment, covering 5,987 males whose physical 

minations were complete. The method used, states Dr. 
ht, was “to determine the actual mortality- experienced 
these 5,987 male persons during the years subsequent to 
ir first examination up to November 15, 1920, when the 
riod was arbitrarily closed. We compared our findings, 
due regard to the age of the examined, with the expected 
rtality according to certain standard tables.” 

_ the first place it was found that the policyholders 
mined by the institute “had a lower death rate than that 
pected by the various tables at practically every age period.” 
he fact that this special group represented the most select 
in the ordinary life policy of the company partially ex- 
; the very low death rate among them. 
is group was divided into four classes, the first consisting 
20 persons with trivial defects; the second of 1,269 


tional heart defects; the third of 1,728 persons 


ious impairments except albumin; and the 


=«l 
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BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 


Dr. Peter will be remembered for the graphic 
methods of health education which he is using in China 
and which he demonstrated at the National Conference 

- of Social Work at Atlantic City in 1919. Now he is 

applying the methods of American mail houses in 
winning the cooperation of the missionaries to take 
health to the doors of the Chinese people. 


Cy is moving down from the north. The open doors 
and windows of summer are being shut in the face of 
approaching winter. Cracks will be stuffed with rags or 
sealed with paper. Heavy bed curtains will be drawn snug 
at night and pukis pulled over the heads of the sleepers. 
There will be less bathing and washing of clothes and the 
people will live huddled together till warm spring comes 
again. 

What will happen this winter behind these closed doors? 

We may expect an increase in colds, pneumonia, plague, 
tuberculosis, sore eyes, smallpox and other communicable - 
diseases, Spring will find many new graves, many of them 
because of typhus. 

Would you speak to these people behind closed doors? 
They do not have your knowledge of how to safeguard the 
health of the body. Would you share it with them? You 
cannot visit them all in person to tell them in detail how to 
live. But there is within your reach a means of great help 
to you and to them—the printed page. Already 321 mis- 
sionaries of 55 different societies are using our health bul- 
letins, and the number is rapidly growing. Are you among 
those who are thus multiplying their effectiveness? 

Send for our catalog No. 3, or enclose one dollar in stamps 
for an assorted trial order. 

W. W. Peres, M.D. 

Council on Health Education, 

4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 


fourth, which composed less than one-quarter of the group, 


principally of those ‘whose impairments would ordinarily 


be considered serious enough to warrant rejection for standard 
policies.” 

Some 41 per cent of the first class returned for subsequent 
examination, an indication that the members of the group 
found the examinations valuable. The second class had de- 
fects “important enough to require medical care,” although 
not of so serious a degree as to bar such policyholders from 
ordinary insurance. The fact that this group had a mortality 
rate better than the holders of ordinary life insurance over 
the same period is a favorable indication as to the value of 
these examinations. Conditions were present in one-third of 
the next class which would have debarred its members from 
the $5,000 whole life policy. “In spite of these facts,” com- 
ments Dr. Knight, “these persons experienced a low death 
rate in the five subsequent years.” The fourth was a mis- 
cellaneous group with a higher mortality rate than obtained 
in the ordinary life department. Some 910 out of ther,370 
individuals had such serious impairments that they would 
have been rejected for any form of insurance by the Metro- 
politan. A study was made of 683 of these persons. The 
conclusion drawn was that “obviously, these people are of 
the class which when informed of physical defects are 
particularly careful to lead hygienic lives.” 

Deducting home office expenses, Dr. Knight. estimates that 
the monetary saving to the company as a result of these 
examinations was $77,100. “It would appear, therefore,” he 
states, “that the company has on this~particular group of 
people had its principal returned and made a 200 per cent 
profit on this investment.” 

He cautions, however, against too wide an application of 
these results. ‘Much will depend upon the character of 
the examinations,” he adds, “and also upon the group that is 
selected for the examinations, and to a far greater extent 
whether the examinations are optional or not.” Dr. Eugene 
L. Fisk, medical director of the Life Extension Institute, 
writes: “I think this should give encouragement to all who 


ot. 
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are engaged in public health work. 


operating is concerned, it is a complete answer to its critics.” 


The Elusive Vitamin 


HE increased public interest in the relation of diet to 
health has evidently not diminished since the war, at 
least in England. Sir George Newman, chief medical 
officer of the Ministry of Health, taking advantage of this 
interest, has published a report by one of his subordinates, 
Dr. J. M. Hamill, on Diet in Relation to Normal Nutrition, 
_ which pricks some particularly current bubbles of misconcep- 
tion and at the same time gives a brief but adequate summary 
of the present knowledge of this topic. 
Those who have been in the habit of placing tuberculosis 
and bad housing conditions into direct relations of cause and 


effect must have been somewhat shocked when war shortages 


and economic blockades demonstrated an even more tangible 
relation between that disease and the food supply. Dr. Hamill 
‘remarks that ‘‘breast-fed children of well nourished mothers 
can withstand conditions of life that would be fatal to others 
not so well fed,” and that “the children of crofters, though 
~ often living in overcrowded hovels, are remarkably free from 
rickets, whereas children living in better surroundings, but 
improperly fed, fall readier victims to this disorder.” 

It seems from Dr. Hamill’s report that we have taken al- 
together too much stock taking of the quantitative protein con- 
tents of our diet and not enough of the qualitative. He says: 

The protein content of foodstuffs in general is such that, in 
any ordimary mixed diet which supplies an adequate amount of 
energy for the average man, the protein content is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 100 grams or more, so that in an or- 
dinary mixed diet which suffices to meet daily energy needs, no 

- anxiety need be felt as to the amount of protein provided. 

And those unwise mothers who still look upon sweets as 
luxuries and cram their growing children with fatty meats 
should take to heart the result .of recent experimental inquiry: 

The human body performs work more economically on carbo- 
hydrate than upon fat, and when the work is sufficiently severe 
it is performed with greater difficulty upon fat and occasions 
greater fatigue. 

But when we come to the more involved qualitative prob- 
lems of the satisfactory diet, our expert still hums and haws. 
€ 
‘Very little is at present known or such and such “appears 
to be,” when “evidence” does not “point to.” We do not 

know much about the mineral requirements—except in a 


‘negative sort of way—and in place of the mysterious yet | 


accepted vitamin, the expert now presents us with a trinity 


of unknown Sai cranes or qualities under that name—each 


_ known merely by the fact that its absence produces a certain 
form of disease: polyneuritis, rachitis, scurvy. Ve also 
know now that the animal organism is Eanable of producing 
‘vitamin, except so. far as it is derived from vegetable sources; 

but lest the vegetarian be too much comforted by consider- 
ations such as this, the importance of milk and milk products 
is made to look even larger than before; and our friend the 

_ nutarian—who-will eat nothing but ee and nuts—is hit 

_ squarely over the head with the declaration that ‘‘a diet con- 

‘sisting exclusively of seeds is inadequate to promote growth 

or maintain life.” 

Whenever knowledge becomes uncertain or complicated, 
the quack has his innings. Hence the importance of more 


or less popularly written summaries such as that of the 


Ministry of Health. There is no need, the reader is assured, 
to buy vitamin in tabloid form and eat it three times a day 
on bread or crackers. Milk and green vegetables, even in 
small quantities, are strong enough defenses against the danger 

of qualitative inadequacy swherd a diet is sufficient as regards 
its quantitative. content of protein, fat, carbohydrates and 
energy value—provided always that the food is palatably and 
7 aed prepared. BoL, 
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In so far as the total - 
value of a system such as the Life Extension Institute is : 


- food and clothing and permanent relief work was establisl 


- CCORDING t to the annual report of te pare: | 
Cross the relief operations of the organization in Eur 
during the last fiscal year were concerned almost entirely 
aiding otherwise helpless hordes of refugees and in establish 
a chain of child-health units that are serving thousands of 4 
dernourished and disease-stricken children. In Austria ~ 
American Red Cross distributed food, clothing and medi 
supplies to 500,000 persons, most of whom were children.” : 
Poland 500,000 under-nourished children were assisted v 


in the way of child health in 22 children’s hospitals, 33 h 
pitals with children’s wards, 345 children’s ornbanaceota 
similar institutions. In Hungary the outstanding feature 
the work for the year was the distribution to needy childr 
and refugees-of I; 500,000 articles of clothing and the mobiliz 
tion of 50,000 native women in a nation-wide knitting cai 
paign. A complete child-health program was inaugurated 
Greece. In Montenegro the organization devoted itself 
assisting the war orphans of the country. In Roumania ti 
work was entirely among the children and consisted of fing 
cial assistance to Roumanian organizations. In Western Ru) 
sia and the Baltic states 132 child-health centers were opené 
during the year. When the program is complete these 450,0q, 
children will receive medical supervision. 


i 


THE prevalence of bubonic plague in Central and Sou' 
America is requiring very strict care in the matter of que 
antine and internal measures against rats in the canal zon 
According to a recent report of the health department ¢« 
the Panama Canal, in building the piers and docks of th 
canal precautions were taken to make them a§ nearly ra 
proof as possible. It has been found there that one of rh 
best preventive measures is to place all kinds of materia 
upon elevated racks with a clear space below and peon aisl 
between, thus permitting inspection, trapping and poisonin 
There are at times migrations of the hordes of rodents livin 
in the jungles, rats can be seen swimming in the canal and th 
locks. Since, however, this sylvan species is not so war 
as his city brother he can be caught easily. zr | 


£ 
THE prospective students in eight public schools in Ney 
York were given a physical examination during the summe 
through the joint efforts of a number of agencies in 0 
operation with the Department of Health. These examina 
tions revealed -that of the 1,061 ‘children examined, 33.: 
per cent were normal and 66.7 per cent possessed some phy 
sical disability. Of the latter, 25.2 per cent were childre: 
in whom the only disability was deféctive teeth; 41:5 pe 
cent were children who had defects other than of teetl 
alone. Of the total number examined, 72.6 per cent ha 
defective. teeth. : 
A RECENT study made by the Teachers’ Union of Ney 
York City of health conditions in sixty-one school buildin 
is a severe arraingment of the existing situation. The stu 
was approached from the point of view of the teachers’ ‘well 
being rather than from that of the child’s as has been customar 
in most studies of school plants. Dr. Louis I. Harris, of th 
New York City Department of Health, has previously point 
out, that “it would be of inestimable Satie if the ‘spoiled ea 
of teachers, as a result of fatigue from which they may — 
suffering, could be even approximately estmated.” . Quota 
tions give the sense of the report: A 
In many schools the inconveniences and isolation of the 
toilets for children as well as for the teachers are serious. _ 
Usually there is no water at all for washing hands. Neith ; 
is there soap. 
Sweeping and dusting of the room is inefficient. Fe 
dusters are usually used, obviously unsatisfactorily if not 
in connection with some ‘damp article, x 


In general, the school building externally is 
tidy in the block. 3 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


LARGE part of the world is speculating just now as to 
whether Germany is able, or will be able to meet the 
' ~ gigantic obligations which her new government has as- 
amed. Other problems loom up very spectre- -like beside this 
jain issue: Shall we lose or gain by encouraging German im- 
grts? Can German faith ever be more than Punic? Is auto- 
acy dead in this country once_so devoted to its kaiser? What 

be the situation twenty-five years from now—will Ger- 
many again have a strong, centralized government, and be a 

ader in industry ? In view of such uncertainties, indications of 
ht is really going on in present-day Genny deserve to 
looked into. 

One of the forces which will figure large in determining 

fate of the new republic is obviously education: We were 
old many times during the war that the cohesive power 
yhich made possible remarkable successes in the field, and 
qually remarkable support behind the lines, had its origin 

the school room. It is not to be supposed ‘that this instru- 
o for moulding the public mind is any less effective because 
The avetion is: What is the 


f a change of government. 
octrine being taught today? 
It is certainly not altogether the same doctrine. Changes 
1 the German school system from the bottom to the top 
ave already become apparent. And while it would be ab- 
urd to. expect such radicalism as has characterized the Russian 
eforms, the German Socialists have been in power long 
nough to put their stamp on the education of the country. 
An innovation which bears that mark in its very title is 
he Academy of Labor, newly founded at Frankfort. This 
istitution offers a good example of the compromise between 
he democratic and the academic world made necessary by 
he new order of things in Germany. Listening to the ac- 
ount given by the academicians, one learns that this is an 
ct of beneficence on the part of those bearing the torch of 
nowledge toward those who need the light in view of their 
ew responsibilities. The Democrats would lead one to be- 
eve that it is at last a move in the right direction, that is, 
ward bringing new ideas into an outworn system of educa- 
on. ‘The important fact, however, is that the Academy was 
‘stituted and is supported by a Beeralict government and a 
ederation of labor unions. ‘The latter, who have sent a 
yndred students to begin with, constitute so important a 
actor that the reduction of the course from four semesters 
) two has been laid to their failure to support their students 
9r more than the shorter term. The academic world has 
xtended its hand more or less graciously : The University of 
‘rankfort, still shaky enough on its infant legs to be in need 
f money, will share its equipment as well as its faculty with 
ne Academy. 
Some difficulty arose over the subjects to be taught. The 
xperiment would obviously be futile if the Academy of 
bor resulted in an out and out Social-Democratic training 
. And since the ostensible purpose of the new school 
to give a better foundation and a broader culture to men 
women | of the working class, something more than indus- 
training was called for. Hence the university faculty. 
to protect themselves against reaction, the Socialists suc- 
d in writing into their contract the clause that nothing 
mental to their tenets should be taught. 
‘triumph was scored by the Socialists in another quarter, 
thousands rather than hundreds are affected, when 
the bitterest opposition Wilhelm Paulsen was 
city council last January to take charge of the 
ae oe to Paulsen centered around 


Socialists in German Education 


two facts which particularly endeared him to the Socialists. 
First, he is not a member of the church, and is thus all the 
more an advocate of the non-sectarian school. And then, 
he has been one of the guiding spirits of the Gemeinschafts- 
schulen in Hamburg, schools in which the traditional forms 
and methods have been entirely discarded. His election to 
the Berlin post made him a regular storm center, for all 
Berlin took sides for or against him, and the feeling ran 
very high. 

The Paulsen affair is but one ramification of a larger 
problem which is agitating all Germany. Broadly speaking, 
it has-to do with the secularization and unification of the 
schools. ‘This calls for reforms which have long been talked 
of, but the realization of which has suddenly been made 
possible by the political shake-up of 1918. The Socialists 
have taken up these reforms because they fall in with their 
program: They strike a blow at the reactionary control by 
the church, and at class privileges. 

These connection of the Socialists as such with the move- 
ment began during the war, when in Germany, as in every 
other country, it became evident that this war depended on 
labor as no other ever had. The working class rose to a 
new prominence, and by the same token their training and 
education took on a different aspect. Talk of the Einheits- 
schule, the real common school, was revived. In fact a sort 
of Einheitsschule was introduced in places from sheer military 
necessity. However, common schools in the true sense are 
democratic institutions, and it would have taken many years 
to bring about the proposed changes under the empire. “The 
revolution threw the question into a new arena. 

In the constitutional assembly it soon became clear that 
the Socialist Party, by reason of a split in its ranks, would 
be unable to write the sort of constitution it had wanted. 
In the coalition and compromise which marked the delibera- 
tions in Weimar, the Centrists, conservatives in education no 
less than in religion and politics, were able to block to a large 
extent the attempt to eliminate church inspection from the 
schools. A sort of local option in that matter resulted, the 
determination of the final and exact nature of the schools 
being left to Reichstag action. Since the Reichstag has been 
slow to act, it has seemed at times that chaos rather than 
improvement had resulted. The problem has been aired 
constantly, even, violently, in the press, particularly in Berlin 
where the partisan aspects have made welcome grist, for the 
editorial mill. But back of the hue and cry there has been 
a real national interest. The Prussian Ministry of Educa- 
tion called for informal discussions which were kept up for 
months. These culminated finally in the event that had long 
been demanded by all those interested in new things for Ger- 
man schools, a national conference on education. 

The Reichschulkonferenz, which sat from June 11 to June 
19, 1920, included in its participants prominent: authorities in 
education, men and -women of various political faiths, rep- 
resentatives of practically every school” interest. Without 
legislative power, their function. was to clarify opinion as a 
guide to the national legislature in formulating school laws. 
Besides the Reichsschulkonferenz conventions of teachers’ as- 
sociations have been held. All in all, there has been no lack 
of discussion. Two years after the constitutional assembly, on 
April 22 last, the national school bill went to the Reichstag. 
Through all this period of hand-to-mouth arrangements, school 
strikes, disaffected teachers, and general disturbance, the idea 
of the Einheitsschule has persisted and is working itself out. 
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The most fundamental provisions of this and other school 
reforms in Germany have to do with the elementary school. 
Here the labor parties, for obvious reasons, have laid the 
greatest stress. 
education in Prussia, was severely taken to task by the In- 
dependent Socialists because he did not give as much attention 
to the Volksschule as they thought he should. The Socialists 
hold that not only is this the part of the system to which the 
vast majority of the children are subject, but it is also most 
important as a pivot of reform; that is, the higher schools 
must adapt themselves to the product of the lower. It is 
strategic in another sense also: In the mind of the children 
at this impressionable age the old regime was wont to implant 
the religious and political ideas which made them willing 
pawns of imperialism and capitalism. ‘Those who recall to 
what close scrutiny German texts in this country were sub- 
jected during the war will be interested in knowing that that 
process is going on in Germany also. ‘These books contain 
material which ought to make any republican people ashamed,” 
exclaims one of the party organs. Now Haenisch announces 
that all the “dynastic anecdote stuff” has been excluded from 
the new texts in Prussia. 
The greatest victory of democracy, however, has been the 
abolition of the Vorschule, the preparatory school. This in- 
stitution, which grew up to care for those who were willing 
to pay for special schooling, took a child at six, and prepared 
him by his ninth year for the Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, or 
Oberrealschule—the secondary schools which lead to the uni- 
versity. In reality, a child could enter these secondary schools 
after three years in a Volksschule, but few did. One thing 
was certain: ‘he child who stayed more than three years in 
the Volksschule had no choice but to continue there. Eight 
‘years there and three or four in the continuation school, all 
compulsory, are not a bad education on the whole. But the 
vicious feature was the invidious class distinction. This is 
what long ago led to the agitation for the Einheitsschule, the 

unity school.” Now at last this inequality is being destroyed. 
By 1924 all Vorschu- 
len must be done away 
with. The constitu- 
tion requires every 
‘child to attend the 
regular elementary 
school for four years 
as a minimum. In 
actual practice it will 
probably be six. That 
means that instead of 
having the door to an 
academic _ career 
closed in his face at 
six or nine years, it 
will still be open to 
him at twelve. 

This blow at acad- 
emic aristocra-y 
throughout Germany 
has been accompan- 
ied by another in Prussia, where under the Haenisch min- 
istry the teachers of the Volksschulen have been admitted 
to the university. This was done by a few states some time 
ago, but Prussia was always conservative in such matters 
before the present regime. A Person may now go through 


_ a Volksschute, take a course in a teacher’s seminary, ad 


after the probation period required of such teachers, en- 
ter the university to study for any degree he likes. 
~The Socialists are right in assuming that reformation in 


oe Be ccntary education is the most important they could effect. 


3 ‘The movement, however, has by no means ceased there. Con- 
tinuation schools have come in for inspection—a necessity in 
Hamburg, for instance, where the number attending such 
pshiools has jumped in the last two years from fourteen thou- 
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sand to something like fifty thousand. In the Hochschulen- 
stitutions of university grade—there is no end of innovat 
A college of politics, a sort of school of citizenship, opened 
doors last year to over five hundred students. Volkshochs 
len, introduced since the revolution, are popular universities 
comparable to university extension in America; with differe q 
ces, however. The connection of the universities with these in 
stitutions is hardly more than advisory, the business and admin 
istrative end being in the hands of the community and the labo). 
unions. The organization is democratic. The school is started 


a public conference, the superintendency 1 is elective and is fillec 
annually. The instruction also varies from that of the 
universities, not so much in matter as in method: it is carr 
on more informally, largely by discussion. ‘There has beet 
a general demand for Volkshochschulen. Hundreds of them) 
scattered widely throughout.the country, bespeak the popula: 
interest in this sort-of education. The peasants have not been) i 
backward here. There are a number of Bauernhochschulen, 
enough to support a quarterly, a Bauernhochschulenviertel 
jahrschrift | 
Even the universities are being violated by impious re 
formers. A professor, now in the Reichstag, has suggest: 
that more seminar and: less lecture would be better for) 
students, however advanced. ‘There is talk of breaking th 
old tradition of the four faculties by adding a fifth for the} 
humanities. Another attack has been made from the side of ‘ 
the technical institutions. At the founding of the University) 
of Frankfort in 1914, a Handelshochschule was incorporate dy 
in it. Now other of this type are seeking this kind of union. — 
The greatest shock to the university world came last spring| 
when the Hamburg University law was passed by the demo- 
cratic regime of that city. The founding of this university is it. ‘ 
self a Socialist act and when their plan was accepted by the cit 
council these sponsors announced that the institution woul 
have the most liberal constitution possible. Now German 
universities have always been self- governing bodies; subject | 
to state control, to be sure, and serving the interest of the 
government, the y 
have nevertheless 
within broad limits 
enjoyed academic and 
administrative free- 
dom. ‘The professor 
knows the value off i 
_ his independence. But / 
his independence has 
bred in him aloofness. — 
Since he serves for 
several years without 
pay, a poor man has — 
no chance to enter 
his charmed circle. 4 
His coveted position | 
has made him often a 
snob, an intellectual 
aristocrat. His most 
heinous crime, in the | 
eyes of the Social-— 
ists is that he has, with the growth of the new empire, drifted — 
more to the vested interests and away from the revolution. 
The creation of Hamburg University offered opportunity 
to change this. A local board was interposed between the 
state ministry on the one hand, and the university authorities’ 
on the other. This board consists of twelve from state boards 
and from the city council, and ten from scientific institutions 
and the university (the four deans among the latter). It was 
further required by this law that four students should sit in 
the august body of control of the university—the senate! — 
Loud protest from all over the country greeted this plar 
Faculty members branded it as an attack on academic f 
dom, the mischievous meddling of politics in education at 
very fountain head. The Deutsche Stiden aa elsew! 


. prtcien oF eam instead of being Qeclacee is a 
iving school. From the latest accounts, the new board is 
Wrking smoothly. 
)n the educational reforms that have been begun, in many 
Bs accomplished, since the 1918 revolution, moderation and 
idom have prevailed in most instances. The ideas are by no 
ans new, they are not necessarily original with the Socialists. 
ft it is undeniable that the latter have exercised good judg- 
nt i in choosing. ‘Their reforms have been consistent with their 
als; ; they have aimed at the betterment of the mass of 
t people. Education must not mean merely the eradication 
‘illiteracy. The imperial system did that with exemplary 
sroughness. But under the old government, education was 
oiten a barrier. Now the effort is to make it a leveler 
castes of all kinds—financial and social, for such has al- 
iys been the Socialist program; but educational, too, as 
e Hamburg incident shows. 
The present regime in Germany may be rather weak-kneed 
crises, but it does seem to have a certain persistence in the 
ce of grave opposition. Its strength undoubtedly lies in its 
reful consideration of some of the fundamental desires of the 
erman people, one of the greatest of which is for education. 


any bids fair to take its place by the side of democracy in 
ly country. H. W. Puckett. 
| ea University. 


_The Workers? High School 


ENMARK is the home of the people’s high school. Un- 
F aided by this agency, the farmer class would hardly 
ave reached its present position of leadership in politics, 
conomics and culture. But the working class has not felt 
t home in these high schools, whose records indicate that by 
ar the large majority of pupils are recruited from the fam- 
ies of farm owners (Gaardmaend) whose material interests 
ominate the instruction. 

The great trade union movement of Esbjerg felt the need 
f an educational center that should personify and promote 
he collective aspirations of awakened and rising labor. It 
ounded the» Workers’ High School so that the children of 
he working class could enjoy some of the advantages of a 
nodern high school, with a curriculum adapted to their par- 
icular needs. 

_Jeppe Aakjaer, in his interesting book, The Pleasure of 
Nork (Arbejdets Glaede), comes upon the question: “Why 
ave a high school at all?” The leading character, Visti, 
eeks his education and cultivation through reading, travel, 
isits to art galleries and zoological gardens. 
ife and books will lead youth to maturity. This is all very 
vell under efficient direction. However, to travel costs a 
reat deal of money. The traveler needs guidance both as to 
orrect routes and as to proper choice of books. He needs 
afe guides. Here lies the essential function of the school: 
o guide the pupil in his quest for correct knowledge. 

- Liberals and radicals, generally, admit that certain sub- 
cts of pure science and art are well taught in established 
hools. It would be folly to duplicate such curricula in 
chools organized by the workers. The chief quarrel which 
ligent labor has with existing schools is with the method 
teaching the social studies. 

The founders of the workers’ high school were clear on 
hat point ten years ago when they stated their object thus: 


The pupils’ outlook must be directed toward the future more 
toward the past. — 

s school youth shall appropriate to itself knowledge and 
hie piersipe its peaponiiy and unfold all mental 


ilding thus wisely on such a foundation, democracy in Ger- — 


Aakjaer says 
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1783-1872 
Pastor and Poet, Founder of the Danish Movement for 
Adult Education 


We especially stress knowledge of literature, eyolution, s$0- 
ciology, economics, organized effort, and those ideas which great 
thinkers and authors have given out about the future opportun- 
ities for the happiness of all mankind. 

Lastly, the society of the future must be built upon a wide- 
awake and enlightened youth, and to this end the school must 

_ strengthen and develop that feeling of comradeship which will 
make us as keenly interested and responsible for the needs of 
all as for our own. 

_Friends of the school at first wanted a one-sided school to 
turn out agitators and journalists. This plan played into the 
hands of the opposition who would brand the whole effort 
as an incubator for dogmatic radicals. To this erroneous 
conception, the founders replied: " 

How can we in a five-months’ course train young people with 
only a primary education to such responsible places as writers 
for the Social-Democratic press? In fact, our object is not to 
train for any definite life work. On the contrary, the object will 
be to awaken in the youth a mental enthusiasm, and a desire 
for the acquisition of fundamental knowledge which will be 
useful to all, be the particular calling what it may—housewife, 
farmer, journalist, bricklayer, sculptor or scientist. At best, 
the school can hope to get a social aim before the pupils, to set 
up ideals worth fighting for. 

Pupils are frankly told that the courses offered are not 
planned with a view to fitting for the “finer” positions, nor 
to get them out of hard work, nor to enable them to rise into 
the class of the bourgeoisie. Such a claim would soon de- 
feat the very purpose of the school. (The Danish corres- 
pondence schools have not yet become as boastful as the 
American ones.) The so-called “finer” positions are limited 
and can be attained by only a few. The great number of 
students must be prepared to reenter ordinary work at the 
termination of the course. ; 

Despite this seeming discouragement, no one considers his 


Be 
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time wasted or his money ill spent. 
has been enriched; he has secured a new perspective as to his 
own value and the laws of life, which will empower him to 
assist in righting the faults of society for the benefit of him- 
self and his fellowmen in order that society may rise to its 
full height. 

Just as the people’s high schools became infectious centers 
of intellectual inquiry that gave the farmer boys a stimulus 
to action, so the workers’ high school hopes to give the youth 
of the working class a good shove forward which, coupled 
with contagious social enthusiasms, should result in leader- 
ship that will help toward the cooperative commonwealth. 

Ten years ago, under the leadership of J. P. Sundbo, editor 
of West Jutland’s Social Demokraten, and congressman from 
Esbjerg, the workers’ high school made a modest beginning 
in rented quarters of the city. The gradual growth and 
popularity of the work not long after necessitated larger 
‘quarters. The unions of Esbjerg took hold of the problem, 
collected money, bought a site and had an architect plan a 
building. In 1917 the present beautiful brick structure was 
- completed—a building three stories high with a large well 


- lighted basement for kitchen and dining rooms, valued at 


‘fifty thousand kroner. The unions did it, with some finan- 


- cial help from the national headquarters of the Social-Demo- 


cratic party. A small subsidy i is now granted PY the govern- 
‘ment toward general maintenance. 

The school is situated by the side of a common highway, 
ten minutes’ walk from the edge of the city. The site affords 


_~ a panoramic view of the city and the North Sea and is close to 


the busy urban life where students investigate the industries. 
Ships daily enter the deepened harbor, others leave to cross the 
ocean to distant lands. Here youth from farm and seaside 
can gather an understanding of life’s pulsating powers. 

A two years course of five months each is offered in sessions 
extending from November to April. ‘Should a promising 
pupil desire a third term, he is cared for on the seminar plan, 
as the faculty is overtaxed even for the regular two-year 
terms. The school is coeducational, but the management 
prefers to have men during the winter and women during 
the summer sessions. A special summer course of three 
months is given for women. When the writer visited the 
school last spring, one enthusiastic woman was in attendance 
by special permission. She was preparing to do educational 
work among working women. 

All pupils are required to study social economics, history, 
literature, science, vocational mathematics’ and gymnastics. 
Elective courses offered are: oral and written Danish, civics, 
“mathematics, bookkeeping, geography, German, English, draft. 
ing, drawing, household arts. 

The method and the content of the curriculum are planned 
with the workers’ interests in mind. In the social studies, 
an objective presentation of the different social systems and 
political parties is given. There is no undue dogmatizing 
‘for socialism, though Principal Vind has said: 

We are, of course, cheered when the students take our view- 
point, but we much prefer that they arrive at their political and 
‘social viewpoint independently, through their own thinking, 
without outside influence. We want the youth to learn that the 
future is theirs to Shape in the image of their own interests. 

The third story of the building is arranged as a dormitory. 
Here the students, who vary in agé from sixteen to thirty, 
mingle in good fellowship. Disciplinary problems, Principal 
Vind stated, are non-existent. ‘The students govern them- 
selves. Rsocation develops individuality as well as sociality. 
The school fosters the development of comradeship. 

It should be clear that youth will find itself more easily in 


} ay life’s labyrinths if guided by skilled and sympathetic men and 
women who have dedicated their lives to the education of 


the working class, rather than allowed to enter life aimless, 
uncertain, without compass or help. Without knowledge 
‘there is no power. With knowledge and organization, the 
enlightened workers can step out of the present darkness and 
roudly greet the New Day. Marius HANsome. 
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Be feels that his life — 


VISITOR at Bryn Mage College fast July at 
Lany time of day might have seen informal little era 
of young women sitting on the grass in the shade of a f 
or gathered close to the ivy-covered wall of a cloistered but 
ing. Drawing near to one of these groups he might hy 
heard a reading of Julius Caesar interrupted by an animat 

discussion of Cassius’ “lean and hungry look.” Going 
another, he might have found it absorbed in Wells’ Outli 

of History or the pros and cons of a certain trade 
referendum. ‘To some of the on-lookers one of the bright 
signs in the pioneer undertaking known as the Bryn Mai 
Summer School for Women Workers in Industry was th 
unconscious setting aside of old institutional barriers for 
more direct and informal contact of teacher and studer| 
examplified by these continuations of class room discussio1 

The project of the summer school was developed ~ 
President Thomas and the Bryn Mawr alumnae and facul 
who were convinced that the time had come for the endow 
colleges to extend the advantages of higher education beyor} 
the privileged few.. They claimed that the college had 
real contribution to make to workers’ education and that 
would itself be enriched by the contact. In June the summ 
school became a fact. There sprang suddenly into existen 
a group of students from all parts of the country and fro 
a great variety of trades who quickly mastered the details } 
organizing a self-governing school community. They regulate’ 
life in the halls of residence, established a weekly newspape 
set up a cooperative store, developed a-student organization 
and elected representatives to sit on the directing committe 
and the health committee. At the same time a delightfully i 
formal life grew up. The small number of students mad 
it possible for each one to know all the others personally 
Outdoor suppers, afternoon teas with the members of th 
faculty, dances, plays in the gymnasium, and gatherings unde 
the shade trees on the campus made opportunities for mutua 
understanding which will be remembered long after the “lay 
of diminishing returns” has become vague. 

From the beginning the school took itself seriously. Th 
students soon began to pass judgment, partly influenced b 
comments heard outside, on the whole venture. Along som 
lines there was little unity in the student opinion. Many o 
the girls were as undiscriminating as the ordinary colleg 
freshman. They were seeking education and were makin, 
great sacrifices to get it, but once within its mysterious an 
unchartered realms they were docile and grateful in accept 
ing any advice and information offered. Other students hai 
definite ideas about the course of study they were to under 
take. Several had attended classes under trade union auspice 
and more than one had been at the New School for Social Re 
search in New York city. Many of the girls of this type had al 
ready become interested in an industrial subject ‘or in a particu 
lar question suggested by their own daily work. One studen 
‘spent several weeks preparing a paper on Free Trade versu 
Protection and another spent a large part of her time readin; 
widely on The Economic Interpretation of History. / 
minority group which became more self-conscious and coheren 
as the days passed believed that workers’ education must b 
permeated with the significance of the class struggle and dis 
trusted any. program which might distract the wage-earners 
-attention from that issue. 3 

The curriculum of the school was necessarily experimenta 
The principal subjects offered were economics, with emphasi 
on business and trade union organization, social and politica 
history, literature, and English composition. The student 

were divided into four groups, graded roughly according te 
their preparation, for each of these subjects. After the pos 
hour was over the class separated into smaller groups of | 
or five, each led by a tutor, for further discussion 0: 
points taken up in class or for any necessary 


the course. There were 
» and occasional evening 


con : 
pedagogical opportunities as well as moments of 
fusion and conflict in the class room resulted from the 
es of viewpoint and experience. In a college class, if 
is occasion to illustrate specialization in industry, the 
urer must produce good old Adam Smith’s pins or struggle 
sscribe industrial processes which the students can visualize 
y with difficulty. The. summer students at Bryn Mawr 
1 pour out for each other familiar details of the handling 
he products of a dozen different industries. The classes 
ded telephone operators and electrical workers; girls 
wound silk, wove cotton, knit hosiery ; bleachery workers, 
jireaders, candy-makers, hat-trimmers, and a great variety 
clothing workers. The students’ seriousness of purpose 
rrasted oddly with the placidly indifferent state of mind 
| often confronts the lecturer in an ordinary college class 
mn and sometimes made it difficult to place emphasis ac- 
itely. Humor rarely penetrated the discussions. The 
‘laugh and the quick return to the question which so often 
yvens and illuminates an undergraduate discussion was 
om possible in a group of students who had few common 
itions outside of their industrial experience. The lecturers 
ned to make allowances for the uneven development of 
‘students’ vocabularies. 
ain industrial organizations in the United States and 
nce roughly correspond, and did not discover until wecks 
r that it had been understood that the two groups were 
ized in impolite letterwritings! The discussion method 
red to have a unique importance, for students who had 
x been trained to formulate a correct English sentence 
paper could make vigorous and well-organized speeches. 
teacher who is at home in the labor movement can recog- 
the uneasy state of mind of such students as the ex- 
ation of many unexpected class room happenings. Until 
worker has expressed her emotional reaction to her 


strial experience she is not ready to absorb new ideas. 


individual histories of many of the students at Bryn 
wr were stories of exploitation begun across the water. 
y had seen human beings treated with little regard to 
- human necessities. In the study of the economics of 
stry and labor, which furnished the storm center of the 
iculum of the school, these. students were intent upon 
yvering whether the “human side” would be given its 
yrtance. The strain of the industrial conflict and the 
for social reconstruction were foremost in their attention. 
y could see no virtue in “listening to the other side” of 
tuation which they believed fundamentally unjust and 
erable. Side by side with them were happy and contented 
ig women who were totally bewildered by the sense of 
ry which the extremists expressed. Each group despaired 
1e other. A third group, easily distinguishable, was made 
f successful workers, almost without exception American- 
, who were confident of getting ahead and who had a 
> moderate point of view than those whose work had been 
‘rupted and full of strain. 
ae % ° 

sar and suspicion are barriers which make learning almost 
sible. “The teacher’s first task is to break through the 
sphere of distrust which separates him from some of his 
ents, a task which requires patience, courage, insight, and 
nderstanding of the labor movement. He must bring the 
isticated extremist and the timid, inexperienced student 
‘mutual understanding. The necessary starting-point is 
sar understanding between the college representatives as 
ie basis of the undertaking. One of the questions which 
arose at Bryn Mawr was the relation of the 
ool to the workers’ education movement under 
uspices. Was the Summer School established 
fluence of the labor colleges, as some of 


we 


An instructor remarked that. 
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the left wing feared, or were its aim common with theirs? 
The prospectus announcing the Summer School stated its 


object as follows: 

To offer young women of character and ability a fuller spe- 
cial education and opportunity to study liberal subjects in order 
that they may widen their influence in the industrial world, help 
in the coming social reconstruction, and increase the happiness 
and usefulness of their own lives. 


The faculty of the Summer School soon realized that adult 
education required close cooperation between teachers and 
students. After the school had been running for some weeks 
they voted to invite students to sit with them. Each of the 
four academic groups was asked to elect two representatives who 
were to have voting power in the faculty meetings. In order 
to allow for minority representation, it was also provided that 
any ten students who felt that they were insufficiently rep- 
resented by the eight elected might choose an additional 
representative. “This provision was taken advantage of by 
one group of ten students. All nine student representatives 
took part in the deliberations and helped to produce a real 
sharing of responsibility. The directors and faculty then 
undertook to provide for an administrative arrangement which 
would make the school a joint undertaking with labor and 
assure the continued counsel of labor in its affairs. They 
voted to recommend that half of the controlling body, the 
Joint Administrative Committee, should be constituted of 
elected labor members. In a separate meeting the student 
body also voted for labor representation. At the autumn 
meeting of the Joint Administrative Committee, held to re- 
view the work of the school and to decide the question of 
continuing it for another year, it was voted to undertake 
plans for another summer session. The college trustees have 
already put the buildings and ground at the disposal of the 
committee. As a result of the action taken at the autumn 
meeting, the Summer School of the future will be directed 
by a Joint Administrative Committee composed of fifteen 
representatives of the college and fifteen representatives of 
women in industry elected by the alumnae of the school from 
among their own number and from women in industry at 
large.’ 

The teacher who finds even a small measure of success 
will find his part in workers’ education immensely valuable 
professionally. “The challenge of the class room will tax 
all his skill and bring him new understanding. If he succeeds. 
in seeing beyond the factors which may appear merely as the 
exasperating personalities of particular students to an un- 
raveling of some social conflict he may properly say to himself 
that he has begun to practice the social art of teaching. If 
his subject is controversial he may expect to see carefully made 
plans spoiled more than once by something resembling an 
eruption of Vesuvius. In the end he may find a fellowship 
with his students which is seldom achieved elsewhere. One 
of the memorable incidents of the summer occurred after the 
students had almost made havoc of some of the work by 
introducing political issues and apparently irrelevant matters. 
A student-faculty discussion followed, in which one of the 


instructors happily expresséd the teacher’s position in terms — 


of what he called the craft spirit, a thing which must be kept 
alive. The teacher as well as the artisan must have freedom 
in his own jurisdiction. If it is denied him, the true crafts- 
man will depart. The students instantly comprehended, under- 
standing the necessities of a fellow-craftsman. 

The Bryn Mawr experiment by no means solved all the 
problems of workers’ education which will continue to appear 
if other endowed colleges establish summer schools, but it un- 
deniably made an advance in building up mutual confidence 
and opening the door of educational opportunity. 

Amy Hewes. 

1 The former committee included a labor representation, but it was not 
elected. It was composed of the chief of the federal Women’s Bureau, Mary 
Anderson, and eight other representatives of women workers, besides seven 


representatives of the college alumnae association and nine. representatives of 
the college administration and faculty. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 
By Norman Angell. Century Co. 
postpaid, $3.25. 


338 pp. Price, $3.00; 


The thesis of Mr. Angell’s latest analysis of international re- 
lations is that the fruits of victory, differing only in degree from 
the fruits of defeat, are a less workable society, one more marked 


by the forces of chaos and disintegration. ‘Ihe ideas which 
produce war—the fears out of which it grows, and the passions 
which it feeds—produce a state of mind that ultimately renders 
impossible the cooperation by which alone wealth can be pro- 
duced and life maintained.” 

The starving millions of Eastern Europe and Asia, the collapse 
of the political and industrial organization of vast empires, and 
the financial demoralization throughout much of the world only 
too adequately bear witness to the truth of Mr. Angell’s basic 
premise. 

How have the war-created and war- creating forces arisen? 
How can they be corrected? Mr. Angell’s answer makes up the 
bulk of his new volume: by the political reformation which 
must do for our thinking and feeling about rélations between 
nations what the religious reformation did for mankind’s think- 


ing and feeling about sectarianism. The political reformation 


will come, Mr. Angell asserts, 


» «. by questioning, for instance, the whole philosophy of pa- 
triotism, the morality or the validity, in terms of human well- 
being, of a principle like that of “my country, right or wrong;” 
by questioning whether a people really benefit by enlarging the 
frontiers of their state; whether “greatness” in a nation parti- 
cularly matters; whether man of the small state is not in all the 
great human values the equal of the man of the great empire; 
whether the real problems of life are greatly affected by the 
color of the flag; whether we have not loyalties to other things 
as well as to our state; whether we do not in our demand for 
national sovereignty ignore international obligation without 
_which the nations can have neither security nor freedom; 
whether we should not refuse to kill or horribly mutilate a man 
merely because we differ from him in politics. And with those, 

“if the emergence from chattel slavery is to be complemented by 

the emergence from wage slavery, must be put similarly funda- 
mental questions touching problems like that of private property 
and the relation of social freedom thereto; we must ask why, 
if it is rightly demanded of the citizen that his life should be 
forfeit to the safety of the state, his surplus money, property, 
shall not be forfeit to its welfare. 

Thus Mr. Angell appeals not to the diplomat and the states- 
man, nor even to the intellectual, but rather to the layman, 
the man in the street, to test his accepted ideas of patriotism 
by “correct reasoning concerning facts which are accessible to 
all.” War perverts our moral standards and befogs our in- 
telligence; “for only by passion which keeps thought at bay 
can the morale for war be maintained.” 

The Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armament 
offers to the American people and to the people of the world 
the best opportunity they have had since the Paris Peace Con- 
ference to evaluate once more—this time much more largely 
freed from the influence of war passions—their common con- 
ceptions of international relations. With a full measure of 
publicity on the proceedings at the conference, so that the 
essential truth of conflicting interests may be made known, there 
is reason to hope that this new world congress may do much 
to correct the evil results of its immediate predecessor. 

James G. McDona tp. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY 
By Harold J. Laski. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
Price, $3.50; postpaid, $3.65. 
In a series of purely juristic essays Mr. Laski tries more or 


317 pp. 


less directly to demonstrate that the sovereignty of the state is 


not exclusive. A trade union, an industrial unit in general 
properly organized along certain lines cannot be denied soy- 
ereignty within the sphere of its direct influence. The only 
outlet of the deadlock in which our civilization finds itself now 
is the federalization of our state along industrial and not terri- 
torial lines. “‘A politics of industry is not less real than a politics 
of the House of Commons.” Our political century paid little 
attention to this fact. Hence the growth of economic disorder 


and stress, the growth of the social conflict, which may bi 
us face to face with revolution. To avoid a catastrophic 
and to relieve the economic stress of our system, we must b 
a functional and not a purely political state. Federalism, 
Mr. Laski outlines it, must be industrial and not geograph 
The basis of the new state must be an “industrial unit 
enough to. make the individual feel significant in it.” The 
dividual then will be educated on active participation in 
business of government and not on “unthinking acquiescen: 
The problem is to educate the individual for active participa} 
by the very process of bringing him in the closest possible con'}) 
with his social interests, in bringing him into public acti 
“The railway of Lancashire,” for instance, “must be dealt ‘ 
by a governing body of its own.” ‘This body must not bj 
delegate of the sovereign state but a self-governing unit repres¢ 
ing the capitalist and the worker, who participate in the gij 
industry. The new functional federal state must be built fr 
the bottom: first, governing bodies of separate works; seco} 
governing bodies of districts, etc., up to the national govern) 
body of a given industty. The producer and the consumer wo 
then cooperate more easily and more harmoniously. Does si) 
an organization necessarily require the coming of anarchis 
Mr. Laski thinks not. He would reserve for the House! 
Commons the role of a higher court; he would at any 1 
reduce the-state to one of the many sovereign units of the 
tional federation. 

The reviewer finds himself in agreement with most of 
Laski’s premises and his outlines of the desiderata; the o 
thing that wakens doubt is the apparent lack of clarity as 
the actual coordination of activities of the industrial federat 
with those of the purely political agency, which Mr. Laski lea 
as an instrumental unit in his new state too. Mr. Laski is t 
clear a thinker and too concrete a political scientist to be satisf 
with leaving this point in haziness. We hope he will some ¢ 
answer this problem too. Our experience of the last few yez 
brought us some concrete illustrations as regards*the coordir 
tion of the functional and geographical agencies: working witl 
the limits of the same state. The ‘ ‘factory committees” in Rus: 
under Kerensky, the “shop councils” provided by law in presei 
day Germany will undoubtedly provide the investigator w: 
valuable material for further development of Mr. Laski’s theo: 

Grecory ZILBoorG. 


HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL RESOURCES OF THE UNIT! 
TATES 

By Genevieve Poyneer Hendricks. The American Red Cro 

300 pp. Paper. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 

This handbook does for the nation what the New York C 
Charities Directory does for New York. It meets a dema 
among social workers for a descriptive directory of nation-wi 
agencies conducting social service, health, educational, co: 
munity welfare, Americanization, employment, recreational a 
related activities. 

The book is mechanically unusual. It is printed on loose leay 
held in a ring-binder. The information it contains can thus 
readily kept up to date without the delay and expense incide 
to printing a new edition. The handbook is, therefore, not me: 
ly a book but a service. The purchaser is a subscriber entitl 
to revised and supplemental pages. 

An excellent subject index has been provided, and also an 
dex by localities, which lists each organization according to 1 
city in which its national headquarters are located; also, throug 
out the book, the agencies are described in alphabetical order 3 
cording to encyclopedic method. 

The “subject index” in itself is a contribution to the study 
social service organizations. It groups together all natior 
agencies whose purposes are closely related. It leads one 
the discovery, for example, that the Peoples of America Socie 
the Foreign Language Information Service, the National Libe: 
Immigration League and the North American Civic Leag 
for Immigrants are organized to render services some of whi 
appear to be very similar. Under the heading, Indians, w 
be found the Indian Rights Association and the Society of Am 
ican Indians. Neither confines its membership to Indi 
the purpose of each is described in almost identical 


ho contemplates Heat ing a study of desirable and un- 
plication of effort among national agencies will find 
index of the Handbook an excellent place to begin. 
He ) Crarence Kine, 
2 NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 
y Lothrop Stoddard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
ostpaid, $3.25. y 
> blackest as well as the broadest dark spot in the educated 
tern mind stands for what should be known about the Mo- 
amedan peoples. Instruction in history rarely includes any 
lanation, or even statement, of the facts in one of its most 
nendous chapters that led up to the conquest of Spain and 
| fall of Constantinople. Present-day Islam is ordinarily 
posed to be in a universal state of torpor if not stupor. 
ir. Stoddard’s book is the product of an inherited instinct 
travel under the responsibility of interpretation, together 
h the discipline of thorough modern scholarship in relation 
temporary anthropology. It is doubtful whether there 
ag other accessible and available treatment of its subject 
t can give the reader so comprehensive and unified a con- 
ition of this great system of civilization which dominates the 
ad belt reaching from Morocco to the center of Asia, and is 
lay pushing its powerful and successful propaganda into the 
wrt of Africa. 
Mr. Stoddard brings his readers into a point of view from 
ich they can, in a degree, reduce the forbidding fact of poly- 
ny into some sort of just perspective with the whole scheme 
life as Mohammedanism conceives it. One reason why such 
effort is important is that there is evidence at many points 
it western influence is weakening the hold of this institution. 
No one can consider himself really informed about the most 
werful world forces of the present who does not grasp the 
suliar significance of Pan-Islamism. Mr. Stoddard conducts 
through a stimulatnig and novel intellectual exercise into a 
lizing sense of what this vast supernational and even super- 
ial emotion means. 
The intention of achieving this result with his readers evi- 
itly has so deeply controlled the author’s mind that he does 
t make sufficient allowance for two elemental tendencies that 
ether will almost certainly be more than a match for it: 
- strength of Mohammedan sectarianism, compounded with 
avages of race and nationality, and the manifold irresistible 
pact and permeation of western influences, which, strong 
ugh to be the principal stimulant to Pan-Islamism, are by 
/ same token likely, as the world goes today, to restrict and 
Jermine it. Rogert A. Woops. 


Price, $3.00; 


(E POLISH PEASANT IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
By William T. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki. Vol. V. 
Richard G. Badger. 345 pp. Price, $5.00; postpaid, $5.25. 
is volume is an account of the development of community 
» among the Polish immigrants in America and an analysis 
certain forces of disintegration based on a study of specific 
es. In the introduction, the authors point out that indi- 
ual assimilation is an unimportant issue. “The fundamental 
cess .. . is the formation of a new Polish-American society.” 
e large majority are not being assimilated by America but 
this society .which “in structure and prevalent attitudes is 
ther Polish nor American, but which constitutes a specific 
product whose raw materials have been drawn partly 
m Polish traditions and partly from the new conditions in 
ich the immigrants live and from American social values as 
immigrant sees and interprets them.” 
[he first part of the volume is a description of the growth 
i development. of Polish-American society; the second is an 
lysis of the “individual disorganization resulting from the 
rfect coherence of this society and its consequent partial 
a to organize all the Polish immigrants . . . to prevent 
- spread of moral decadence.” One chapter explains the de- 
opment of the parish—the unit of community organization 
ong the Poles. Another chapter is devoted to the growth 
a network of organizations “with one official purpose in 
amon, the preservation of the Polish nationality.” The authors 
nt Se sae in spite of all this community organization there 
prising lack of interest in the disintegrating forces at 
the * Polish colonies. “Individual demoralization is 
ed or the demoralized individual is. simply dropped 


se 
s 


ors illustrate this demoralization by a 
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study of individual cases taken from the records of Chicago 
social agencies. It is pointed out that in many cases “the in- 
terference of American institutions, when not based on an ade- 
quate acquaintance with the social psychology of the immigrant 
but preceding from mere common sense generalizations about 
human nature in general, is often likely to become a new factor 
in demoralization instead of being, as intended, a factor of re- 
form.” 

In conclusion, it is pointed out that little can be achieved by 
dealing with the immigrants by the case method. ‘The only 
question is how to form groups, and mixed groups, including a 
large percentage of native Americans, with really important 
productive purposes. . There is the enormous, almost un- 
touched field of economic cooperation.” 

THADDEUS SLESZYNSKI. 


LATEST BOOKS 


THE LAWS OF TEXAS 
Compiled and published by The Civic Federation of Dallas. 
341 pp. Price, postpaid, $.60. 
A handbook of the laws of Texas relating to labor, children, 
education, health and sanitation, marriage and divorce, rights 
of married women, delinquency, dependency, juvenile courts, 
state institutions, penitentiaries and jails, gambling and dis- 
orderly houses, public morals, and elections; compiled with the 
idea of giving to socially minded people information as to what 
the social legislation of Texas really is, not only for intelligent 
support of the administration of these laws, but for the preven- 
tion of patchwork and conflicting new iegislation. 
LONDON RIVER 


By H. M. Tomlinson. Alfred A. Knopf. 251 pp. Price, 
$2.50; postpaid, $2.65. 
UNDER THE MAPLES 
By John Burroughs. Houghton Mifflin Co. 223 pp. Price, 
$2.00; postpaid, $2.15. 
COLLECTED POEMS 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 591 pp. Price, 
$3.50; postpaid, $3.70. 
MORE THAT MUST BE TOLD 
By Sir Philip Gibbs. Harper & Bros. 408 pp. Price, $2.50; 


postpaid, $2.70. 
A PENNY WHISTLE 
By Bert Leston Taylor. 
$1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 
THE GREATEST AMERICAN, ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg. G. P. Putnam Co. 353 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.50; postpaid, $2.75. 
D. A. THOMAS, Viscount Rhondda 


Alfred A. Knopf. Price, 


129 pp. 


By His Daughter and Others. Longmans Green Co. 335 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $7.50; postiaid: $7.70. 

BREAKING POINT “ 
By Jeffery E. Jeffery. Thomas Seltzer. 159 pp. Price, 
$1.75; postpaid, $1.85. 

POLITICAL PROFILES FROM BRITISH PUBLIC LIFE 
By Herbert Sidebotham. Houghton Mifflin Co. 256 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $3.00; postpaid, $3.20. 

POVERTY AND ITS VICIOUS CIRCLES 
By Jamison B. Hurry. J. and A. Churchill, London. 411 pp. 
Price, 15 sh. 

PEKING, A SOCIAL SURVEY 
By Sidney D. Gamble. George H. Doran Co. 538 pp. 
Price, $5.00; postpaid, $5.25. 

THE FOLLY OF NATIONS 
By Frederick Palmer. Dodd, Mead & Co., 408 pp. Price, 


$2.00; postpaid, $2.20. 

THE LITERATURE OF ECSTASY 
By Albert Mordell. Boni & Liveright. 
postpaid, $2.65. 

THE LAW RELATING TO TRADE UNIONS 
By Henry H. Slesser. Labor Publishing Co., London. 
pp. Price, 5 sh. 

THE BOLO BOOK 
Edited by G. D. H. and Margaret Cole. 
Co. 63 pp. Price, 3 s. 6 d. 


262 pp. Price, $2.50; 
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CONFERENCES 


WOMAN WORKERS OF THE WORLD 
Geneva, November 3 

VU THEN thirty-five delegates assembled in Geneva on Oe 

tober 17 for the Second International Congress of Work- 

ing Women there came together a group of women of great 

distinction, and to a visitor to whom was extended the privi- 

lege of sitting through the congress the power and ability shown 

by these delegates were extremely encouraging and inspiring. 

The congress was composed of delegates from eleven countries: 

Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 

Norway, Poland, South Africa, Switzerland, and the United. 
States; and three other countiiesChing, Roumania and Cuba 

—were represented by visiting delegates. 

Jeanne Bouvier of France led the French delegation of six 
women. From England came seven delegates, including Mar- 
garet Bondfield, the secretary in Great Britain of the Women’s 
Section of the General Workers’ Union, and Marion Phillips, 
‘leader of the Women’s Section in the Labor Party. An un- 
forgettable impression was made by the contribution of Signora 
Casartelli, representing five trade unions in Italy and leader 
of many liberal movements. Betzy Kjelsberg from Christiania, 
representing the Norwegian government, and the only woman 
delegate to this years’ International Labor Conference, was 

a veritable Norse Viking for progressive legislation. A loss 
has just been brought to the Norwegian parliament by her 
defeat as a member for a district of Christiania. 
was the president of the congress, Mrs. Raymond Robins, who, 
during the first congress in 1919, and since that time, has 
worked untiringly for the construction of a strong international 
organization of working women. : 

_ The business was conducted in three sections: adoption of the 
constitution and the organization of a permanent federation; 
reports from each nation on the adoption of the Washington 
Conventions of 1919—on the eight-hour day, maternity insur- 
ance and protection, night work for women and young persons, 
unemployment, age of employment for young people; and re- 
‘ports of the commissions. 

The outstanding work of the congress was the formation of 
an international federation of working women as a permanent 
organization with a constitution acceptable to all countries and 
with the object of promoting trade union organization among 
women, of developing an international policy, especially in re- 
gard to the needs of women and children, of promoting the 
appointment of women to represent organized working women 
on all organizations and committees dealing with questions af- 
fecting the welfare of workers. As in Washington, the congress 
this year met just preceding the International Labor Confer- 
ence of the League of Nations, in order that it might give full 
weight to the agenda, so far as it affected the welfare and 
rights of women and children. 

The second accomplishment of significance was the adoption 
of a resolution on disarmament, and so strong was the con- 
viction of the congress that action for total disarmament is es- 
sential for the safety of civilization, that it sent a delegate, 
Kate Manicom, to Washington, to convey its resolution. 

A question of great importance emerged from the discussion 
of the Washington Conventions. In both Great Britain and 
_ France, the conventions were held back by the interpretations 
given by the governments. In Great Britain the government 
claimed that the convention was in the nature of a treaty, and 
that the cabinet and not Parliament was the competent author- 
ity, and although the government was beaten on this point, 
great delay was ensued. In France, after passing the Senate, 
conventions must be approved by the Conseil d’Etat before 
reaching the Chamber of Deputies, and are thus frequently— 
as in this case—held back for a year. Similarly in Italy, di- 
-plomacy and political action have prevented ratification of the 
eight-hour convention. 

There were further reported the existence of an eight- hour 
law in France, Belgium, Poland and Germany; the raising of 
the age of employment from twelve to fourteen in Italy, and 


_. plans for six thousand new schools to take care of the adult 


students so that “we are at least on the highway to meeting 


Finally, there 


the awful ignorance in Italy”; extension of unemployment 
surance in Italy, Poland, Roumania and South Africa, and 1 
fication of the maternity convention in Italy. Several deleg: 
reported very fully on the existing unemployment situat 
notably Miss Bondfield for England and Mlle. Bouvier ™ 
France. From Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Norway c 
more hopeful reports, although the stress of trade depress 
is now beginning to be felt in all of these countries. In 
two former, the returning soldiers have been given the pre 
ence of employment, and in consequence the employment Be 
women has been seriously affected. In Poland, a provision’ 
sub-division and sale of farms of over four hundred acres 
being effected in order to keep the workers in agriculture % 
to direct unemployed industrial workers to take up that | 
cupation. 

In Norway, the state and municipalities are planning exp 
ditures for roads, and workers are subsidized, as also in S 
erland, for instruction in domestic science and other 4 
classes. But no comprehensive program affecting trade” or | 
change was presented from any country. 

The resolutions adopted by the congress present prac 
measures for solution of some of the many industrial proble 
One concerning. unemployment declares the crisis mainly 4 
to international causes and urges concerted action to deal 
the situation. The introductory paragraph to the resolution @! 
agricultural questions might be called the creed of the confeiy 
ence: “Our object in the organization of labor is to caus 
all inequalities between workers of all nations and all classe 
to disappear.” 

At the present moment one cannot speak with finality con 
cerning the International Labor Conference and its action 
regard to these various questions. The outlook is not very 
couraging. Modified recommendations and conventions y 
doubtless be passed, but the indication at present is that t 
will be less progressive than, the resolutions adopted by th 
Congress of Working Women and those recommended by hi}! 
International Labor Office. Susan M. Krnespury 


TRENDS IN COUNTRY LIFE 


IPING out the boundaries between town and count 

is not an impossibility, according to evidence from 
number of communities which was. brought. before the fourth 
annual conference of the American Country Life Association 
at New Orleans, November 10-12. It was clearly Lint | 1 
strated that team work is the sure prescription for the succe 
of both of them. Indeed, perhaps the most-startling statemetl 
of the entire conference. was found in W. L. Bailey’s address! 
on The American Village in which he pointed out that the ideal 
farming community of the future would be a modified form of 
the European village; a community in which the farmers would) 
live in villages where American standards of living would be | 
established; with farms short distances away ; ‘and with such 
forms of transportation as would make it easy to go to and 
from their daily work. With this idea before the conference 
it was easy to realize that many more communities must make 
use of the plans worked out successfully in the specific com-| 
munities described where the right kind of cooperation between! 
town and country has already been secured. 

The conference demonstrated to a representative body 
southern farm women, home demonstration agents and othe 
éxtension workers, commercial club secretaries - and members, 
and the southern representatives of the national social agencies 
what the Country Life Association stands for as a well round 
country life program. This demonstration resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in active membership in the southern states. 
On the other hand, committee chairmen and others from 
North, who have peccns been thinking of the movement ex- 
ae as a New England and northern activity, learned at 
this meeting of the peculiar problems and movements fo } 
improvement of country life in the southern states. — rip 

The discussions developed the fact that under thes 
tion of ideals of Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs and 
ganizations, the middleman in the town is vi 


i have ot yet ‘fully iced their nee to edu- 
he public as regards marketing and standards of living. 
t was made that in many cases mail order catalogues 
a superior service in the way of improving standards. 
med to be true, so far as the communities discussed 
concerned, that an active- membership of farmers and 

ss men in one county-wide organization makes for more 

fying town and country relations. Some evidences, however, 
» presented to indicate that in the long run the best per- 
ent relationship will be established where there is a strong 
pendent. farmers’ organization, able to deal on an equal 
3 with the business men’s organizations in the town. 
weet Home, Arkansas, furnished definite proof that. where 
ical group of country people have the initiative they can 
backing of town interests. The story of this little 
lige of 150 people, a short distance from Little Rock, was 
“by Mrs. John M. Dixon. Sweet Home Sraper where 
al train stops—is a colored settlement, but the farmers 
tin a radius of three miles are part of the real community 
) first made itself felt as such during the war. ‘The boys 
irls go to Little Rock High School but come back to 
vet Home to live, even most of those who go on to college. 
k of a community fair in 1919 aroused a desire for a com- 
nity house. The fair was a success, but the existing build- 
was inadequate, and the need for a new community house 
ime more and more evident. The Home Demonstration 
b made plans for the next year’s fair and for a building 
would house the fair and be a general meeting place. 
The fair catalogue was printed for 1920, but still there was 
building in sight. Then one of the local woman, Callie 
penter, donated an acre of ground for a site. One Sunday, 
en people drove from Sweet Home toward Little Rock they 
7 some concrete pillars on this site. By ‘Tuesday lumber was 
led and before the foliowing Sunday the building, measur- 
forty by one hundred feet, was completed. It was worth 
or more, but actually cost no more than $2,300, the 
: being contributed in labor and material. 
The 1920 fair was the beginning of a new spirit. The house 
at the service of the community for entertainments, without 
rge, but certain rules must be observed; for instance, all 
ving pictures shown must be censored, and the house may 
used only for what will uplift, ieee and help the com- 
nity. Ross B. JoHNsToN. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

‘OUR great events marked the “Health Fortnight,” held in 
New York, November 8-19, in which the organized public 
Ith movement in the United States, represented by the Amer- 
n Public Health Association, celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
sary of its foundation: the Health Institute; the Fiftieth 
nual Meeting of the Association; the Public Health Expo- 
on, and the publication of A Half Century of Public Health, 
jubilee historical volume of the association, The celebra- 
centered around the presence and active participation of 
» “father of public health,” Dr. Stephen Smith, who will cele- 
e his own centennial next year. [See the Survey for 


30, page 150.) _ 

The Health ss though attracting less attention than 
a other events, brought together in a scientific ensemble a 
ter variety’ of demonstrations of public health activities 
‘could be found in any other metropolitan area in the 
ed. States. 

The scientific sessions of the Fiftieth Annual Meeting in- 
| the following: public health administration, food and 
vital statistics, sanitary engineering, industrial hygiene. 
- sociology section, which has been in existence for some 
past, did not present a program at this meeting, and 
tion of the board of directors, it was decided to discon- 
e it inasmuch as its work overlapped that of most of the 
_ Sections, and as a group devoted primarily to the study 


ly social, is Beuionls an anomaly. 
were presented this year in two new subjects, 
publicity, and child hygiene. The health 
. de cided ‘to organics formally and their action 
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a “the approval of the board of directors of the association 
to constitute a permanent section of which the officers are Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel, chairman; E. G. Routzahn, vice-chairman; 
B.-R. Rickards, secretary. 

The disputed question of “state medicine” formed a storm-. 
center of discussion in the Public Health Administration Sec- 
tion, which is largely made up of state and municipal health 
officials. Public Health: Activities and the Medical Profes- 
sion was the subject of a paper by Dr. G. C. Rubland, com- 
missioner of health of Milwaukee. The consensus of opinion 
seemed to be in favor of the fullest cooperation with the private 
practitioner. “he economic interests of the physician are iden- 
tical with the public health interests of the community, ac- 
cording to various health officers who discussed this question. 
Little notice was taken therefore of the increasing demand 
for better medical service for the middle class, salaried ‘and 
professional, which cannot afford to secure the service of spe- 
cialists and is not admitted to the majority of public clinics 
for charity patients. 

The preliminary report of a committee on municipal health 
department practice forecasts valuable findings when this com- 
mittee makes its formal report 

The new president of the association is Dr. Allan J. Mc- 
Laughlin, assistant surgeon-general of the United States Public 
Health Service, who succeeds Dr. Mazyck P. Ravenal, of the 
University of Missouri. The vice-presidents elected for 1921- 
1922 include: Dr. Haven Emerson, former health commis- 
sioner of New York city; Dr. Royal S. Copeland, the present 
commissioner of New York city and Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, 
of the Superior Department of Health, Mexico. The execu- 
tive secretary, A. W. Hedrich, and the treasurer, Dr. Roger 
I. Lee, were reelected, while the Governing Council, of forty- 
five members in three rotating groups, takes the place of the 
former Board of Directors under the provisions of a new con- 
situation. The Council will now be largely a policy-making 
body, while the Executive Board will take over most of the 
administrative functions. 

The Public Health Exposition, held at Grand Central Palace 
under the joint auspices of the American Public Health As- 
sociation and the New York City Department of-Health, was 
A object lesson in methods of health and social work pub- 
icity. 

The jubilee historical volume, A Half Century of Public 
Health, published in conjunction with the semicentennial, con- 
sists of nineteen essays by an equal number of leaders of public 
health thought and work. KennetH M. Gou tp. 


A CONFERENCE OF CIVIC REFORM ORGANIZATIONS 


: | ‘HE week of November 14 to 21 has held a thanksgiving 

horn of plenty for Chicago citizens. In splendid proces- 
sion they came, the National Civic Association, City Manager’s 
Association, National Municipal League, and the National As- 
sociation of Civic Secretaries, with the Public Ownership League 
of America bringing up the rear. Many of the old war-horses 
were absent, but the ranks are filling with alert, practical young- 
er men already showing able leadership. 

Sessions were held on the debatable question of city managers 
for large cities; on the financial plight of our cities; and on 
the new plans and accomplishments in housing and zoning. 
Criminal justice in America was studied from the standpoint 
of Cleveland’s recent survey, and psychological laboratories for 
criminal courts was the subject of an address by Judge Olson of 
Chicago. 

Of exceptional interest was a symposium on the representa- 
tion of metropolitan centers in state legislatures. It was strong- 
ly emphasized that, while the giving to down-state counties of 
representation in the legislature larger than their population 
would warrant might brnig some advantages, these advantages 
would be outweighed by ignorant if not corrupt interference 
with reform in taxation, the control of public utilities, and de- 
velopment of social legislation by larger cities, notably Chicago. 

The civic secretaries’ sessions were keen, practical, hopeful 
and forward looking. ‘Those of the Public Ownership League 
stressed the steady and successful progress of cities toward 
ownership of public utilities and the significant moves being 
made by railway organizations to prevent the unloading of the 
railroads onto the government at too high a price. An out- 
standing feature of the conferences of the National Municipal 
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For Public Education 


In the Oct. 29th issue of the Survey there appeared 
an advertisement of the Teachers Union of the City 
of New York. An appeal was made for contributions 
to a $10,000 Fund, in order that this organization 
might be in a position to continue and develop its im- 
portant social and educational work. 


This appeal was approved by 


Mrs. MarruHa BeEnsLEY Bruere, Pror. JOHN 

Dewey, Dr. Joun Lovejoy Exvtiotr, Mr. JOHN 

A. Fircu, Pror. JosepH K. Hart, Dr. JoHN 

Haynes Hoimes, Mrs. Fiorence Kexiey and 
Pror. Harry F. Warp. 


All those who have an interest in the reorganization 
of public education are urged to read the earlier adver- 
tisement, and to send in their checks before December 
- 15,1921. The Union must know what to count upon 
by that time. 


The Teachers Union of the City of New York 
470 Fifth Ave., New York 


HENRY R. LINVILLE, President 
RUTH G. HARDY, Vice-President 
JOSEPH JABLONOWER, Secretary-Treasurer 
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voicing of the appeal for a proper understanding of 


‘schools. ! 


a 


League and the City Manager’s Association were the cor 


point of view of civic organizations in the last few years 
some time past it has been presumed that a civic reform 
a person who wanted to suppress something, either a mani 
tion of a human urge or some form of corruption. Now 
attitude is that of guaranteeing free expression, rather ¢ 
repression. “The whole spirit is to find methods of organi: 
government that will permit full expression of all human de: 
that are normal and healthy, and the assurance that afte 
collective wish is known, it shall be put into operation eff 
ively with the least possible degree of thwarting. 
There was evidenced at all these conferences great faith | 
-the members that human nature can find itself just as cai’ 
in modern civilization as it could in the days of the Renaissar 
ANNIE SARGENT BEM 


KENTUCKY CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
radical departure in the-policy of the Kentucky Confere 
Av Social Work was taken at the fourteenth annual s 
sion of the conference held in Lexington in October by the { 
pointment of a legislative committee. This committee will g) 
support to recommendations on resolutions and will also 
such lobbying at the capitol as is necessary. The commi 
on resolutions has endorsed an enlarged budget for the 7 . 
Board of Charities, the amendment of the state housing lij)., 
to extend its provisions to cities of the second, third and fou) 
classes, the findings of the Educational Survey Commission 
the Kentucky Children’s Code Commission and larger app 
priations for the University of Kentucky and the state norn 


Public institutions of the state and the question of child w 
fare probably received greatest emphasis during the meetin 
Owen R. Lovejoy and Professor John Smith of Berea Coll 
forcefully presented the problem of the Kentucky child. Be}, 
speakers were qualified to speak with authority, the former 
cause of a very thorough state-wide survey recently conduct 
by the National Child Labor Committee, and the latter becav a 
of his intimate knowledge of the mountain folk of the state }': 
well as his membership on the Children’s Code Commissi 
which will present to the next legislature a constructive progral 
involving recodification of the laws of the state respectail Mf 
children. 

Of particular significance was the meeting on race relating 
which for the first time in Lexington brought together bof 
white and colored for the study and discussion of their comme) 
problems. As one Lexington woman said to the writer, “Po} 
sibly you do not know what an unprecedented occurrence it 
to have a mixed meeting of this sort in our largest hotel,” arhi 
another woman expressed surprise at the well delivered speech hy 
and forceful arguments presented by the colored delegates pr | 
ent. The chief discussion at this meeting was the work of th. 
inter-racial committees that are operating throughout the stat 

The recreation committee considered a subject which hitherif 
has not been given much attention in Kentucky; namely tl 
question of developing leadership in the high schools and ii} 
stitutions of higher learning in the state. It was decided 1) 
continue this study over the year, as it was the sense of tH) 
meeting that if the leisure time of the rural and mountail! 
districts was to be enriched, leadership must come from the ediy 
cational institutions. 

A number of students attended from the universities of Ker] t 
-tucky and Transylvania, both of which are located in Lexi 
ton. Dr. Arthur T. McCormack, secretary of the state ae j 
of Health, was elected president for 1922, succeeding Frank I 
McVey, president of the State University. Louisville wa 
chosen as the place of meeting for the next conference. L 


R. A. Hoyer. | 


AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 

The close relationship existing between dietetics and ‘th 
medical, nursing and social service professions was evident 
the fourth annual meeting of the American Dietetic Associatioi 
held in Chicago October 24-27. Mary A. Lindsley, mana 
of the Grace Dodge Hotel for women in Washington [see 
Survey for November 19, page 266], and chairman of the ad 
ministrative section, planned an interesting session. The questio 
of equipment was discussed from the institution’s and the house 
wife’s point of view. Margaret Proctor of the Y. W. 
showed where mistakes are made in planning kitchens—sinks 


s wed the need. of ‘ ae 
and commercial kitchen. | 
aisha P. Breckenridge of the University of Chicago dis- 
id what is meant by the American standard of living. She 
bY believed there are two such standards, legislative and 
itary, and that it is preferable that immigrant housewives 
ld be educated to the latter standard’ rather than be com- 
id by law to live up to the former. ‘This also applies to 
@@ American housewives as the changes in modern life have 
ght about radical changes in their problems and the house- 
habits of a generation ago are inadequate for the new 
ents. 
e meeting of the section on education under Dr. 
Wheeler, professor of nutrition, University of Iowa 
lical College, standardized courses for nurses and. dietitians 
! presented. One of the subjects discussed at this section 
vat Nurses Need to Know about Dietetics. Hefene 
illan of the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, a recognized 
in the nursing field, offered suggestions for making the 
se in dietetics for nurses a very broad one. She stated that 
lietitian as an education director must feel a responsibility i in 
Wing to formulate the standards for the nurses’ education. 
Me De Garmo Bryan, in her presidential address, expressed 
hope that the convention would help to raise the standards 
Netetics throughout the country in order that people might 
enize the dietitian as a professional person whose training 
ands utmost care. 
ir. O. P. Kimball, of the medical department of the 
veland clinic in an interesting discussion of the prevention 
imple goitre said: 
The practical application of prevention of simple goitre in 
an was carried out through the public schools of Akron, 
hio, from 1916 to 1920, by Doctor Marine and Doctor Kimball 
the School of Experimental Medicine, Western Reserve Uni- 
rsity. Since 1920, it is being carried on as a public health 
easure by the school authorities. On account of the. extra- 
inary results obtained in. Akron it is being carried out as 
public health problem by the schools inxsix other Ohio in- 
ustries where girls are employed. 


Che commercial exhibit, planned by Miss E. M. Geraghty, 
large and interesting. It included such things as well known 
erages served in new ways; package meats; suggestions for 
izing less expensive cuts of meat; two types of dishwashing 
chines; heayy duty electrical equipment; two types of electric 
sters; an excellent bread slicer; a mixing machine; fancy 
yceries; staple canned goods; two cleaning powders; and a 
) ANNA E. Bo.uer. 


OKLAHOMA STATE PUBLIC’ HEALTH 


AWO hundred and twenty-five delegates representing fifty 
‘counties in the state attended the fourth annual state Public 
calth Conference held at Oklahoma City in October. The 
aference was held under the joint auspices of the Oklahoma 
¢ Health Association and the state Department of Health. 
mong the speakers, Dr. Charles J. Hatfield, managing 
tor of the National Tuberculosis Association, spoke at one 
on on Relative Values in the Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign, 
at the soldiers’ health session on The Present Status of 
yerculous Former Service Men; John A. Lapp, editor of the 
on’s Health, on Social Optimism, pointed out the progress 
during recent years in provision of social, medical and 
needs of the people; Harriet L. Leete, field director of 
merican Child Hygiene Association, on Public Health 
ng and Child Health; Colonel Hugh Scott of the United 
s Public Health Bervice, on What the Federal Government 
Joing for the Disabled Soldier. 

his annual report the general secretary of the Oklahoma 
- Health Association criticized the eighth legislature for 
lure to pass the bill providing for a bureau of child hygiene 
state Department of Health. The secretary charged that 
1 chicanery was the cause of the failure of passage.” 
blamed the legislature for failure to provide adequate 
tuberculosis sanatoria in the state. 

ying feature of the conference was the large repre- 
n from Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis and Civitan clubs and 
5 Zoromerce from all sections of the state. 
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Woula you like to know 


exactly what Dr. Stopes said 
on October 27th at the 


Town Hall Meeting on Birth 
Control ? 


Dr. Marie C. Stopes is the head of 

the first birth control clinic in Eng- 

land, and author of the most popu- 

lar sclentinie book on birth control 
yet published. 


Archbishop Hayes says it was this meeting 
which caused him to view with alarm the 
discussion of birth control. 


Send ro cents for the verbatim report of © 
every word uttered at that meeting. 


Voluntary Parenthood League 
799 Broadway, New York City 


How Much Shall I Give ? 


By LILIAN BRANDT 
With an introductory note by FRANK A, FETTER 


“Will undoubtedly be regarded as a classic essay on the 
theme of benevolent giving.” 


Send $2.00 to 
THE FRONTIER PRESS, 100 West 21 Street, New York 


Improve your appeal literature 
It must be better than ‘‘job printing.” I am helping many, by planning and 


printing things (in my own shop) that people read. @], Ask about my system of 
Specifications, which (1) improves style, (2) reduces cost, (3) simplifies routine. 


Everett R, Currier, 27 East 31, New York, Mad. Sq. 8891 


Exhibit Service 
Charlies J. Storey 


53 East 59th Street 


Plaza 0736 New York 


Special Irish Issue of The Survey 


By the copy, postpaid the world over, 30 cents 

12 copies in one bundle, postpaid in the U. ey 25 cents each 

20 cents each 

erty subscription, beginning with the bis “Issue, $3 in the 
» $3.30 in Canada, $3.60 abroad 


100 copies in one bundle, postpaid in the U. 
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~ IRRESISTIBLE! 


FOR 


AN INCOMPARABLE EUROPE AND ORIENT CRUISE No. 2 of 74 days. 
FIRST CLASS $600 AND UP (according to size and location of 
stateroom) from New York to New York, sailing Feb. 11, 1922. 


MORE DAYS, MORE COUNTRIES 
THAN ANY OTHER CRUISE. : 
ROUND TRIP ON THE QUEENLY QUADRUPLE SCREW EXPRESS S. S., 


“EMPRESS OF FRANCE,”—18,481 Gross Tons. Representing the 
highest standard of Trans- Atlantic service throughout. 


A SURPASSING 20 IMPERIAL f[ 
SUITES and Cham- |; 
ITINERARY bres de Lase with 
OF THRILLING private baths. 
INTEREST TWO GREAT 


PROMENADE 
DECKS, partly 
plasssentloseed: de- 
voted to sumptu- 
ous Public Rooms. 
MANY DOUBLE 
AND SINGLE 


ROOMS with beds, 
raltar, (Tangier), Al- 


windows 
giers, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, (Venice, Florence, GYMNASIUM, ELEVATOR, and eee safety 
Rome), Naples, Pompeii(Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), devices. 
Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus ‘and Black INSPIRING SERVICES AND LECTURES, 
Sea, Caifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Bethany,(Damas- Travel Club meetings, Concerts, Entertainments, 
cus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, Samaria, Jericho, the Deck Sports and Contests, and delightful social life. 


| 

Las Palmas (Ca- 
#6 mary Islands), Ma- 
deira, Lisbon (Ma- 


fs p14 


drid, Toledo, Cor- 
dova), Cadiz, Sev- 
ille, (Granada and 
the Alhambra), Gib- 
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«tS Jordan and Dead Sea, Desert of Sinai), Alexan- UNEXCELLED CUISINE of the highest Cana- 
i {| dria, Cairo, Heliopolis, (Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, dian-Pacific Standard. 
Aa H} Thebes, Philae, Assouan, and the Great Dam, MUSICAL PROGRAM—Orchestra of Selected 
First Cataract, Second Cataract, Khartoum), Musicians at:Lunches and Dinners. 
s| Monaco, Monte Carlo, Havre, (Paris and French Mostly Steam Tenders for Quick Landings. 
| Battlefields, London), Liverpool, Quebec, Mon- Staff of Trained Directors for Shore Trips; two 
H} 6 treal, and New York—a positively intoxicating Lady Chaperons; Physician, Nurses and Ship 
program. Hospital. 


SIXTEEN ANNUAL CLARK CRUISES on such steamers as the Rotterdam, oes Arabic, 
Laconia, etc., insure perfected and satisfactory arrangements. 


Several passengers booked on the ‘Empress of Scotland’’ are taking their eighth cruise with us, 
and many are taking their sixth and seventh. 


| Seventy-four days, $600 and up, including the regular shore trips, landings, carriage drives, 
} 


guides, hotels, first-class railroads, fees, etc. Everything first-class. 
og ks eos ek Ph.D., author of ‘The Mediterranean Trav- 
WRITE AND MAKE RESERVA oe: ca ONCE, 
‘cc 
Write for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. Sent free postpaid. 


Address Clark Cruise, Care Survey, 112 East 19th St... New York F 
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DIRECTORY 


5, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
Includes New York State Committee. 
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"TONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 EH. 23d St., New York. 
| Florence Kelley, gen’l. sec’y.; John R. Shillady, exec. director. 
notes legislation for enlightened standards for women and 
brs in industry and for honest products; minimum wage commis- 
eight hour day, no night work, federal regulation food 
Sa industries; ‘“‘honest cloth’ legislation. Publications 
able. 
mm, 


TIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
vy; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
ly and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
Jamental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
More democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


ONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
hillips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
scts: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
slop standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
nation. Official organ, the ‘‘Publie Health Nurse,” subscription 
uded in membership. Dues, $3.00 and upward. Subscription $3.00 
year. 


TIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avenue. 
ries J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
nization, education, institutions, nursing problems and other 
ses of tuberculosis work. _Headquarters for the Modern Health 
sade, publishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life,”’ ‘‘American Review 
‘uberculosis” and ‘‘Monthly Bulletin.” 


\riIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
BH. 23 St., New York. Hstablishes committees of white and eolored 
le to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


\riIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
tordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Hvanston, 
ois. To secure effeetive enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
t, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
irtments of Child Welfars, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
ruction, Americanization, and other allied fields of endeavor. 
cial publication, ‘“The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


FIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
ins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, fil, Stands 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
1 organ, “Life and Labor.” 


\YGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
. §. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
ind, neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
tion. 


PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
ation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadeiphia. 
abership, $2, entitles to quarterly P, R. Review. 


E RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
rovement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
, the Eugenics Registry, and leeture courses and various allied 
vities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 

- 

SSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvment of Living 
ditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
ts: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
reation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
_ Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
sive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
e sent upon request. f 


KEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
th; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
hh; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
he Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
an, treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


VEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organ- 
on without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
os law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest. pres.: 
ry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice-presidents; Arthur P. Kellogg, 
; Ann R. Brenner, sec’y. Publishers of The Survey, weekly, 
the Survey Graphic, monthly. Editorial staff: 
litor, Paul U, Kellogg 
ics, Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker 
lustry, S. Adele Shaw 
ol and Community, Joseph K. Hart 
imily Welfare, Child Welfare, Health, Paul L. Benjamin. 
ere (membership, $10. 112 East 19 Street, 
ty. 
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Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


THE CHALLENGE OF A BOOK 


A book is a commonplace thing. Most people are too busy 
to read books. Most of those who find time for reading pre- 
fer books that give them undisturbed enjoyment. Few people 
ever knowingly begin a book that is likely to challenge their 
prejudices and make them uncomfortable. Hence, books serve 
mostly to soothe and dull the minds of their readers. Reviews 
help in this by giving readers advance notice of books to be 
avoided on pain of being stirred into thought. A single 
book might start a new age if it were widely read. Such a 
book is Professor James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind in 
the Making. 


“Rationalizing” is that mental process by which we seek to 
, find good excuses for doing what we want to do, or believing 
what we want to believe; or by which we seek to justify 
having done some purely impulsive thing. Professor Robinson 
says: “The astonishing and perturbing suspicion emerges that 
perhaps almost all that has passed for social science, political eco- 
nomy, politics and ethics may be brushed aside by future genera- 
tions as mainly rationalizing.’ What can such a statement mean? 
Can it mean that our scientists have spent their lives trying to 
prove what they would like to believe? Is political economy made 
up of such materials? Is politics? Ethics? What does this imply 
as to the future? ‘That all these so-called sciences must be re- 
constructed? From the ground up? 


Professor Robinson analyzes the current philosophy of “the 

safe and sane” as a rule of faith and practice, especially as 

it appears in our American folk-ways. Does any other nation 
compare with America in promise, in freedom and opportunity for 
all? Do we have special classes in America? Have all individuals 
the same opportunity to get ahead? (If everybody gets ahead of 
everybody else, what is the outcome?) Do we have freedom of 
religious belief, freedom of opinion, of speech and of the press? 
Is morality higher in America than in any other land? (What is 
morality?) Is education more highly prized here? Are our schools 
better than those of any other land? Do we lead the world in 
inventions? In honesty? In keeping our contracts? Does native 
capacity have a fairer chance here than elsewhere? Does native 
capacity always bring wealth and happiness? And the evil life 
poverty and sorrow? Is America more progressive than any other 


land? Are all other countries tied to stupid, outworn and cumbrous ~ 


methods of industry and living? Are there no evils in American 
life? Are any of them really serious? Are Americans honest in 
facing conditions? Are we blind? Or are we just irresponsible, 


optimistic, living on our natural capital and destined to a severe 


awakening some day? 


References: 
James H. Robinson, The Mind in the Making. Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $2.50; postpaid, $2.70. 
John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy. 
Co. Price, $1.60; postpaid, $1.80. 
Thorstein Veblen, The Vested Interests and the Common Man, 
B. W. Huebsch. Price, $1.00; postpaid, $1.15. 
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HE books mentiuned above and those re- 

viewed and advertised elsewhere in this 

issue may be had by return mail of the 
SURVEY Book Department. Do your Christ- 
mas shopping with your fountain pen. 
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Hendrik Van Loon 


As a beacon is to a ship 
So is a book to man!” 


~~ 
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